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I. 
CoNCERNING ’LIsTA 


HE opening of the Middle West made of its men and women 
T such devoted beasts of burden that, the necessity for the initial 
burden-bearing being past, the yoke has become an heirloom. 
Thus when daughters of well-to-do farmers in the hills about Timber, 
Wisconsin, have received diplomas from the Timber City High School, 
it is in their blood to keep the yoke in custody. And since to have 
graduated from the high school is tacitly acknowledged to fit young 
women for something better than life on the hill farms, they find for 
themselves in the town opportunities to “ work out.” 
In June, Calista Loveridge stood on the platform of the Timber 
City Opera House, with the graduating class, and read an essay on “ Ne 
Plus Ultra,” rather proudly enduring the good-humored jeers on this 
first phrase in the Roman tongue to appear on a Timber commence- 
ment program. (Not that ’Lista knew the smallest Latin; she had 
gleaned the phrase from the back of the dictionary, where she was wont 
to adventure among cryptic sentences and mythology.) She had been 
the most interesting figure of an occasion called notable, with one 
pink silk frock in the class, with many little baskets of petunias and 
roses handed to the stage after each of the twenty-two essays, and with 
unbridled footlights smiting the gilt cardboard motto of the class: 
IMPERFECT, BUT STRIVING. 
The next month *Lista became maid-of-all-work in Mayor Swart- 
figure’s kitchen. 
Copyright. 1910, by J. B. Lippincott Company. All rights reserved. 
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“Bone Loveridge’s luck,” said the hill farm fathers of the other 
graduates. “Listy ’ll be rill well off at the Swartfigures’. I guess he 
does stent the family some, to show folks it don’t pay him to be 
the mayor, but they’s only the three of ’em to do for. Mis’ Swart- 
figure ’s rill easy-going. Saucy gives companies a good deal, but 
*Listy ’ll like that. She ’d ought to be able to set around consider’ble.” 

So ’Lista “did housework” at the Mayor’s, and for two reasons 
she was a kind of Cinderella. First, this little creature of charming 
distinction, whose natural grace could not be masked, was alive to her 
finger-tips; but being highly organized was to ’Lista merely an un- 
comfortable consciousness of being “different,” and she was a bit 
ashamed of it and often pretended indifference to beautiful things to 
prove herself companionable. And second, being the elder of the two 
daughters of Bone Loveridge, she was an heiress. Her father’s farm 
in the hills counted its acres richly by hundreds. ’Lista in England 
and daughter of so large an American landholder would have been a 
figure of picturesque significance. "Lista in New York would have been 
a rich man’s daughter from the West, and might have developed dis- 
tinguished gifts. But "Lista in Timber, Wisconsin, “worked out” 
at the Mayor’s, and was accounted to have “done the best o’ the 
class.” 

Thus *Lista Loveridge inherited her yoke, honorable in its time, 
but now as obsolete as slavery. For the problem of nutrition has for 
so long absorbed the Bone Loveridges and their class that, though 
it is solved, they still continue cooking. The American situation is 
not only that all men are not born economically free and equal, but 
that some men are born so and never know it. And the effect in the 
next generation—if a wandering poet or scholar or grande dame stir 
idly in the blood—is problematical. 


II. 
CINDERS 


Ir was an August morning, and the day of the summer’s first 
circus, that Lista rose early to “do” the Swartfigures’ woodshed. 
She had been wakened by the sunrise rattling of country wagons, 
stirring her to vague homesickness for the circus days when one was 
up before daylight and in town for two hours’ “trading,” before the 
parade. But that day the circus was to be no part of experience; and 
for it would be substituted only the woodshed, clinging to the Mayor’s 
house like a monstrous caboose. 

The woodshed was a place which ’Lista luxuriously hated, with no 
controlling thought of the necessities, such as governs pot-and-kettle 
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hating. The woodshed, in summer, seemed as extravagantly unneces- 
sary as mittens. All that the Mayor said, as he stood at the foot of 
the woodshed steps, seemed unnecessary to ’Lista, standing at the top, 
attending. 

“ All the bottles,” the Mayor said, “I want saved. We can never 
tell how soon some of us may be asking for an empty bottle to put 
somethin’ in. Some of them have no corks. You might cut off the 
edges of old newspapers and roll them tight, for corks. Be careful 
not to use the reading. Printers’ ink is poison. And all the tin cans 
I want saved, too. Like enough some of us’ll have a plant before 
spring, an’ then we’ll be up in arms for a tin can to put it in. Don’t 
throw away the broken lamp chimneys. They ’ll do to put over a 
slip or somethin’. Lay the pieces 0’ copper wire where you’ll know 
where they are. They’ll come in handy, no tellin’ how soon. Don’t 
throw anything away,” said Mayor Swartfigure, “not till you ask 
me.” 

“ Well,” *Lista assented, but her voice was low and consonant, and 
titles are not urged in Timber. 

The Mayor flung open the shed door on a world of box-alders and 
blue sky. From the bird-box high on a pole, a house-wren poured 
forth its thankful, exquisite song. The Mayor shut an eye and looked 
at the eight o’clock sun. “ No time to waste on a day o’ this stamp,” 
he enunciated, and went leisurely down the long shadowed path to 
the picket gate in the back fence. To complete him, add to his words 
a figure of over-roundness, short arms rarely touching his sides, little 
curly thumbs, and a huge pink face, always, as he walked alone, pursing 
lips and relaxing to show long wrinkles, the middle-aged masculine 
(if one were to parse them) for dimples. And his mild, light-lashed 
eyes confessed no vision, but only the gift of sight. A Timber child 
had once said of him that he looked like Santa Claus before Santa 
Claus was it. 

“When Saucy comes down,” he called back to Lista from the 
door of the barn, “ there ’s a fresh egg in the manger nest to cook her. 
The white Plymouth Rock ’s just off. You might get it now before 
another chicken wants on.” 

“ Saucy ’s down,” *Lista was informed from the kitchen, and she 
answered this subtle summons to find Miss Swartfigure yawning 
daintily before the looking-glass in the door of the clock, fluffing 
her hair with both hands and holding an unopened letter in her 
mouth. 

Miss Saucy Swartfigure was in blue, a great deal of which, loosely 
girt, she wore in the mornings when she watered her nasturtiums 
in the front yard; and eminently the color suited her. She was 
flaxen, like her father, with his even pinkness and full mouth—one 
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of the mouths, crudely colored and rounded, which irresistibly re- 
mind one of a red raspberry—and it was flanked by long, little dimples 
which were the young and feminine (if one were to parse them) 
for wrinkles. Saucy had a little wp nose and a spoiled and pretty 
manner which was the provincial and teasing for imperiousness. 

“ Mamma’s limb,” observed Saucy, speaking with some difficulty 
because of the letter in her mouth, “is troubling her again.” (Mrs. 
Swartfigure was, in direct address, “ Mama,” but to the world and to 
servants she became “ Mamma.”) “She wants,” her daughter con- 
tinued, “her coffee and her bread-and-butter and some of the cold 
string beans.” 

“ How shall I cook your egg?” asked Lista. 

“ Fried,” said Saucy. “Cook it fried. And you might give me 
some of the cold string beans, too.” 

She was opening her letter—the envelope, lustreless, white, daintily 
superscribed, breathing forth a kind of fine, unopened letter influence. 

“ Gracious! ” said Saucy suddenly. “I thought it was Miss Petit’s 
commencement card from the school. It’s a letter from her.” 

*Lista frankly lingered. 

“Why, my land!” Saucy exclaimed. “She’s coming. Yes, sir, 
she is. She’s going to take the old Edward Bain farm for all 
summer, if Father ’ll rent it to her. Well, won’t she make this town 
sit up and think it over!” 

“ Miss—Petit?” repeated “Lista. “That her picture’s in the 
parlor?” 

*Lista knew that photograph well—the alert, whimsical face that 
looked up from a low marble shelf between the Mayor’s parlor windows, 
with the lace curtains spread in fan shape on either side. She knew 
the picture vaguely as Saucy’s drawing-teacher at the school in town 
where Saucy had been for one term—*“ because you just have to say 
you ’ve been somewhere, this day and age.” 

“ That ’s the one,” said Saucy. “Her dress in that picture is hand- 
made from collar to trail. That’s the way all her things are. We’ll 
have to go over this house, bread-crock and bureau. Timber never 
saw anything like her, let me state in passing.” 

While ’Lista made ready the breakfast table, Saucy reread the letter, 
and, “Well, if I ain’t glad the old Edward Bain is vacant!” she 
said, at intervals. “Ten to one she’ll bring down a lot o’ real swells 
to visit her.” 

*Lista, bringing strawberries, sighed a little. When she was not 
reminded of the world of the city, when there was no party about 
to be celebrated in Timber, when Saucy’s friends were nowhere about, 
she was fairly happy. But at the faintest alien echo, something made 
a void in her breast. Very likely this hand-made Miss Petit would 
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petronize her, too. And yet Lista in a big apron, bringing strawberries, 
was no more to be patronized than is a bobolink. 

Mrs. Swartfigure, entering the dining-room clad in the conven- 
tional morning-housework dress of Timber, was interrupted in her 
patient inquiry about her breakfast by the news of Miss Petit’s coming, 
and sat helplessly down and looked. up at the pictures. 

“ My house,” she said, “is in no condition to have company. And 
I’m in no condition to entertain. When is Miss What’s-Name com- 
ing?” 

“The way she expressed it in her letter,” said Saucy, “she 
gets here to-morrow, if she hears from us to come.” 

“Well, you must write her to come,” Mrs. Swartfigure accepted it, 
“though I’m in no——” 

“Oh, I’ll have to telegraph her,” Saucy decided. “ Any way, it 
seems so much more used to things to pay your little twenty-five for 
ten.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I would,” Mrs. Swartfigure observed. 
“Company ’s quite an expense, any way. I suppose you’ll want a 
gathering? ” 

“A gathering!” her daughter repeated. 

“ A company,” Mrs. Swartfigure corrected herself simply. 

“Why, of course,” said Saucy; “and I guess I’ll get to work 
and telephone, and have it to-morrow night. First thing. I’d ought 
tc get everybody I can indebted to her, an’ then maybe somebody ’ll 
dance around and ask us out to supper. “Lista, you go right up after 
dinner to the Depot House an’ see if we can get enough cream. 
Mercy alive! I wish there were more young men in this town.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Swartfigure, “of course I’ll be real glad to 
see this Miss What’s-name. But, say what you will, a guest is a 
_ chore.” 

*Lista had gone for the fresh egg, and any errand in the “ yard” 
was always a thing to be prolonged—a natural state, as sitting down 
is for the aged. The small door of the barn had a high sill, and 
on the sill she stood to look about her, for she was sufficiently the 
child to pause unconsciously in any slightly infrequent place or pose, 
to taste the difference. And she had barely turned when box alders and 
blue sky were dissolved in the sense of something scarlet and gold and 
ponderous across the railroad track; strange shapes, like chariots and 
like dens, white-covered, gaudy, ambiguous. Recognition brought a 
thrill almost as potent as pleasure in the unknown. The circus! They 
were unloading in the Gravel Pasture instead of in the Fair Ground. 

*Lista’s heart beat. After all, she would see something of the 
circus, then, if only the sumptuous outside of things. She had not 
hoped even to see the parade, partly because of the morning housework, 
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partly because she shrank from Saucy’s inevitable comment: “ Hor- 
rors! A circus! It certainly is common to hang around for the 
perade.” But now the scarlet and gold animal-cages stirred ’Lista like 
trampling feet. Abruptly the world seemed different, shining, as if 
the realities had come. 

As she stood so, her slim arms upstretched on the casing to balance 
tiptoe, the picket gate opened and a little girl came up the path. 

“ They ’s seven camels, and one with two humps,” she announced. 

“Well, Mona Loveridge!” said *Lista blankly. “ What are you 
dcing here? ” 

“TI come to the circus,” the child explained gravely. “I ran 
away, if you want to call it. I prayed God to let me go, an’ He 
did n’t, an’ I came. I never thought before, ’Lista, but folks can make 
their own prayers come true.” 

*Lista slipped down on the sill and regarded her silently. The 
little girl may have been fourteen, but she was very tiny and of the 
type which Timber calls “ peaked.” Her pointed face with full mofith, 
full lids, large, lustreless eyes, was wholly without formal prettfness, 
and now it was streaked with dust, and her straight, thick, red hair 
was in disorder about her throat, of a quite surprising slimness. She 
was of witch’s weight, and like a little restless shadow. It was as if 
she were a trial attempt at "Lista. 

“Father promised me,” Mona went on in her thin, not unmusical 
monotone. “He says ‘next year’—‘ next year’—nezt always, right 
along, an’ I nev-er catch up. I was never to a circus, you know, 
*Lista. He always says ‘next year.” 

Mona threw out her arms, and then folded them tightly, but her 
voice kept its impassionate level, like the tired speech of one older. 

“He knows how I want to see a beautiful lady. I never saw one. 
1 ‘never saw low-neck. I never saw brides. I never saw anything 
but the p’rade an’ all the cages shut. I was never in a big place with 
the walls a good ways away from you. An’ I wanted to be in the 
big tent, where the walls ain’t close to, an’ I wanted to see somebody 
low-neck.” 

“© Yes,” said *Lista, nodding; “I know that, Mona—I know you 
do.” Her understanding of the child, deeper than either knew, was 
a bond infinitely stronger than the kinship which seemed the bond. 
“ But—you ’ve thought what Father ’ll do?” she added. 

“ Make me clean out the sullar,” Mona supplied readily. “ Yes, I 
know. Like he made me clean the smoke-house the day I stayed in 
the hay. He said it’d be the sullar next time.” 

*Lista considered. 

“It won’t be very bad to do, past the spring o’ the year so,” she 
said. 
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“You don’t think I care for the sullar?” said the little girl 
superbly. “I can play Cave an’ Den. An’ Middle o’ the World.” 

“So you can,” agreed *Lista, who had also played at these. “I 
can’t take you, you know, Mona,” she added. “ Youll have to go 
alone. I s’pose youll like that, though. But I can’t go.” 

“You can’t go!” the child repeated. “Oh, ’Lista!” 

*Lista shook her head, her eyes like Cinderella’s eyes on the morning 
of the ball. 

“TI got to go and see about cream as soon as the work’s done up 
this noon,” she said. “An’—an’ I can’t go, I know. First,” she 
added, “I could n’t go to circuses, either, because I was too little to 
stay up nights. Then I was too big to go. There wasn’t any In 
Between. I’ve never been at night. Oh, I’d love to go at night— 
for the lights!” 

Mona held up a dollar, securely knotted in a corner of her sash. 

“Tt’s my egg money,” she said. “Could n’t we both go?” 

ALista shook her head. Some way, Miss Saucy Swartfigure’s opinion 
pervaded and prevailed in her world, like smoke, so that the little 
fragrance of a wish contrary to it was absorbed by it, monstrously 
unconscious of any fragrance. 

“ Oh, *Lista,” the child said, “don’t you want to go?” 

“Want to go!” said "Lista. “My!” 

“Did you pray?” Mona asked. 

No, ’Lista had not prayed. 

“T don’t think it’s the way to do, any way,” said Mona decidedly, 
“to pray for things you can make come true yourself. I thought 0’ 
that on the way in. I prayed to God a week, with all He has to 
see to. An’ there I could ’a’ got to the circus myself by runnin’ 
away an’ cleanin’ out the sullar afterwards. I’m goin’ over to the 
pasture to see em unload.” 

*Lista sprang up and beckoned her to the door-sill and showed her 
the Gravel Pasture. And they were rather like two little bodies, 
touched here and there with poignant consciousness, waiting for their 
spirits to be born and peering into space at anything that glittered. 

“Lista!” called Miss Saucy Swartfigure from the kitchen. “ You 
looking for a fried egg, or what? It’s no trick of a job to get up 
a company by to-morrow night, I tell you. We'll have to spend 
the whole of the afternoon picking out the nuts.” 

At two o’clock, with dinner in the past and the woodshed cans and 
bottles at normal, ’Lista, dressed to go to the depot for cream, leaned 
on the picket gate and looked toward the circus ground. The meadow 
had passed away—it was no longer the Gravel Pasture, it was the 
circus ground. Calliope and band-wagons and the red ticket-wagon 
were evident, and a cry, high, long, going to guttural, came from 
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the animal tent, and then, like a contradiction, another. *Lista longed 
for the circus, not as a child longs, but as the grown-up world longs 
for the Castle of Illusion. Oh, if only she could see it at night— 
for the lights! 

A man passed the picket fence, striding from the town, a boyish 
figure in khaki, with firm gait and fling of thigh and shoulder, a 
probable usher for the reserved seats, who would later shine in the 
rough-riding. He looked full at *Lista and smiled, and she stood, 
serenely immobile, till he had passed. Then her heart beat, and she 
had not an idea in the world why it should be so. 

She set out for the Depot Eating House, to whose proprietor 
Timber looked for its extra cream. She was a small, distinguished 
figure, clad in crisp, pink ruffles, her fine-featured, somewhat accusing 
face delicately pointed under its abundant hair and rough straw. 

The pink print frock of ruffles "Lista had made herself, and had, 
moreover, washed and ironed. And yet, given a greyhound and a 
Gainsborough, she might have been titled a young squire’s wife, to 
delight eyes-to-be. 

It is virtually certain that on the day she met the prince Cinderella 
looked precisely so. 


III. 
Tue Prince 


Wir a letter to Mayor Swartfigure, and thirty-six dollars for 
his only personal property, it was characteristic of the Prince that 
he had taken a seat in the chair car. For he thought that when he 
should alight at Timber, the “ Depot” platform would be lively with 
young folk come to see the 2:3 train go through. And should his 
letter to the Mayor result in a permanent position in the Mayor’s drug- 
store, there was a distinct value to be considered in the quality of 
first impressions. 

But when, carrying his hat under his arm in imitation of certain 
university engineering students whom lately he had narrowly ob- 
served, he descended from the carpeted stool with fine deliberation, 
it was a disappointment to find the platform nearly deserted. Pro- 
moters of the interests of mail and express, and certain colorless 
idlers, lounged about the sun-stricken station, but that alert, flower- 
muslined crowd that blooms in the little Middle-West railway plat- 
forms to await the “ Throughs” was mysteriously absent. There was 
not even a "bus at the Timber depot. The Prince felt vaguely em- 
barrassed to let the cosmopolitan white-linen porter see him arrive 
in so barren a spot. 

He walked to the Eating Room window, where big flies buzzed 
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wistfully about wax fruit, and an expressman sat on the sill talking 
to a dining-room girl. She was resting her hands on the high sash, 
displaying as instinctively as blue jays’ song changes in spring, a 
trim blue-and-white figure. 

“ Where’s all your cabs an’ things? Chartered?” asked the Prince 
of the expressman, and set down his tan bag and set his hat well 
back on straight hair, smoothly parted in the middle. He put a 
hand on his thigh beneath his coat, revealing a carefully selected waist- 
coat, casing a compact figure; and in involuntary protest at the 
heat he thrust up from his collar a boyish, admirable chin. The 
movement gave an alluring twist to his full, well-moulded mouth; 
and the little frown and, above all, the fine, dark eyes made of the 
whole face a challenge—a challenge plainly directed at the trim dining- 
room girl, toward whom, however, he did not once glance. From head 
to foot, Newhaven was good to look at, and all his life the women of 
his world had done him homage. He expected to see it in their 
eyes, much as a child expects tenderness, but it was partly a kind 
of snobbishness and partly a surprisingly unsullied nature which never 
let him look for adulation from a lower estate. And, too, it was a 
very definite social ambition, a wish to “be in with the Best People” 
of the towns where he had worked. He was alive to the smile waiting 
to be born on the lips of her beyond the wax fruit, as a girl of 
his class would be conscious of the admiration of an elevator man; 
but the only sign of this was in the quality—a deliberate cosmo- 
politanism—of his question: 

“Where ’s all your cabs an’ things? Chartered?” 

“Circus in town,” explained the expressman briefly, and kicked 
his heels to show how little he was impressed. 

“Oh,” Newhaven said gravely. “Why didn’t you say so?” 

“T will next time,” the man drawled pleasantly. 

“This is a town where most things get done ‘next time’ or not 
at all, isn’t it?” Newhaven observed, lifting his eyebrows. 

“Sometimes we kick folks out of it right now,” said the man, 
at arms for the town. 

“That,” said Newhaven lightly, picking up his bag, as the train 
moved out, “depends, don’t it, on whether you stay in the picture? 
But you don’t—not for me.” 

The dining-room girl’s delighted laughter followed him as he 
sauntered away. But for her appreciation of his Touché in the 
crossing" of the tawdry foils, he glanced no acknowledgment, 
nor did she expect it. She had immediately recognized in him the 
masculine ring-master type that unconsciously feeds, as its due, on the 
applause which it disregards. The evolution, it may be, of the knight 
of the tourney, who, though thrilled by bright eyes in the lists, imme- 
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diately on receipt of the trophy rides indifferently away into the 
greenwood. 

Then Newhaven rounded the corner by the telegraph-operator’s 
window, and struck into Depot Street, and at less than a block’s 
distance he divined ’Lista. But what he saw was merely ruffles, Pink 
Ruffles, and a light walk—or was it a light attendant breeze ?—that 
sent the ruffles waving up and down. 

Immediately the quality of Newhaven’s indifference underwent a 
subtle change, distinctly pleasurable to its half-conscious possessor. 
His hat was fortunately under his arm again—he guessed that in 
Timber this would in itself be a distinction and a weapon. He went 
forward slowly, recognizing his own kind as inevitably as a wood 
creature. If the Ruffles had turned in an intervening door yard, he 
would have felt a distinct sense of frustration. 

The Ruffles did not turn at all. In the fleeting nearer glance 
which he permitted himself, Newhaven saw her face, fresh and baby- 
like, and pretty with a distinction which left him rather nonplussed. 
This translated itself to Newhaven as a consciousness that she was 
very likely the daughter of “some of the Best People” and might 
resent what he meant to do. 

When he met her, however, he hesitated not a moment. He was 
ready, and his eyes were on her with something of the frank, psycho- 
logical effort with which a story-teller compels the attention of an 
unwilling child. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, with his provincial pronoun-em- 
pnasis, “ but could you tell me the shortest way to get to the hotel?” 

*Lista met his eyes, instantly found her own vanquished, and looked 
away to the sun-stricken station. 

“Tt depends,” she said, “on which hotel you mean.” 

“The best,” said Newhaven, and his voice, as if it were an in- 
dividual coquette, contrived a faint rebuke. 

Instantly she colored. He would think she was used to cheap 
hotels! Her eyes flew to his to redeem herself. 

“We’ve got two best,” she explained, and just prevented her 
own defensive smile, “the Park and the Corning.” 

“Which,” Newhaven asked, “would you recommend? I am a 
stranger here in town.” 

“ Yes,” said "Lista innocently; “I know. Well, most of the gentle- 
men who come here take the Park.” 

Her eyes tried it once more, were lifted, met the dancing lights 
in his with their vague, immemorial challenge, and came down, 
defeated. 

“Thank you very much,” he said. “Well, Ill go to the Park. 
This street leads up-town? I thought so.” He hesitated, with the 
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little movement of his head which threw up the boyish, admirable 
chin; and then he dared it. 

“ Everybody in town’s at the circus, I guess,” he said, “ but you. 
Ain’t they?” 

He was utterly, extravagantly amazed to see her eyes fill with 
tears. And perhaps "Lista was amazed no less. Certainly, it was 
the last thing on which he had counted, and it gave the situation an 
odd and embarrassing reality. She turned away instantly, and in- 
stantly he was at her side. 

“Oh,” he said, and his distress was as convincing as had been 
his aplomb, “I’m dead sorry. What did I say?” 

*Lista shook her head and took a step away. Newhaven unhesitat- 
ingly wheeled and kept pace beside her. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I did n’t mean you were n’t there—I only 
meant—why, I’m not there either!” he broke off. 

“It’s nothing,” she said. “I guess I’m terribly foolish. It 
isn’t the circus so much. It’s because—oh, because——” 

But she did not herself know, and how could she tell him ?—that 
it was not so much the circus that she wanted, as anything at all that 
glittered. Meanwhile, tendrils of soft hair strayed over the little ear 
and outline of cheek turned toward Newhaven, and because of them, 
and because the pink ruffles on her shoulders rose and fell as she 
walked, and chiefly because her tears moved and mystified him, he 
impulsively advanced matters to the test—though it was not so that 
he was wont to pass over the approach. 

“Look here,” he said again. “I’m a stranger here in town. But 
I’ve come here to live. We’re bound to get an introduction. Let’s 
act as if we’d had one, and you go to the circus with me to-night.” 

On this ’Lista looked up at him; and at once all the temptation 
of the face of Timber girls was upon her. She knew perfectly how 
often it was done. Not only girls of her ‘own class, but, indeed, some 
of the “ first young ladies ” in Timber, had been known to go on a lark 
like this. It was the Timbeg idea of Adventure. “Lista had never 
yielded to this Adventure—it was in her blood not to do so, as her 
delicacy was in her blood. Also, it was in her blood to yield, as half 
youthful Timber occasionally yielded. Yet it was neither the one nor 
the other that replied to Newhaven, but something that challenged 
him as his eyes had challenged her. 

“Oh, no,” she said; “I could n’t.” 

“You could n’t?” he repeated. “Oh, well, now, don’t you think 
you could?” 

She shook her head. “No, no, I could n’t,” she repeated. 

“But could n’t you go late?” proposed Newhaven resourcefully. 

*Lista thought. Nine o’clock usually saw the Mayor’s family 
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vaguely stirring toward bed, though, to be sure, Saucy proudly laid 
claim to reading “all hours” in her room. The back-door key worked 
from the outside, as not all keys do. Perhaps—— 

“Do go,” said Newhaven. “It’ll be lonesome for me, a stranger 
in town, first evening and all. We'll have the fun of going, even 
if we don’t see much of the circus.” 

His eyes were dancing into hers again. Newhaven was eminently 
good to look at, and all the temptation of the race of Timber girls 
was upon her. 

“T don’t know but what I could!” she said breathlessly. 

From the moment she had looked up at him, he had known that 
she would go, and before she herself knew it. In other towns, on 
like occasions, Newhaven had brought the Adventure to many like 
*Lista. And instantly his head was a little bent, and something im- 
perceptible, but to her perfectly obvious, showed in his manner to her. 
This meant nothing in the world save that there was about to be 
forged a pleasant bond between them, with which each would for an 
indefinite space associate the other; but it corresponded to nothing 
so much as to that which, in the breathless bowers, marks the first 
slight intimacy between a man and a woman—the first breaking of 
bread at one table, the first unexpected moment alone. 

“That ’s good,” he said. “We can spend a nice evening together. 
Now tell me where I can call for you.” 

“Oh!” ’Lista cried. “You must n’t call for me!” 

But this, which she regarded as momentous, as even vital, New- 
haven passed over lightly, as a quite proper and expected position. 

“Then you say where to meet,” he tranquilly suggested. “I 
don’t know the town, you know.” 

“There by the vacant lot next to the telephone office,” she replied 
instantly. For in spite of the secrecy with which the Adventure was 
practised, there were in Timber but two really available trysting- 
places: the one that ’Lista had named, and “Down by the High 
School Ground.” 

He nodded, and then smiled in her eyes with that little stooping 
of his head which was so remotely like that which tenderness might 
be. 

“Now you must tell me your name,” he cried. “ Mine——” 

But instantly, with a gesture, she prevented him. 

“No,” she said. “Don’t tell me. Don’t ask me. Let’s not 
know.” 

He stared for a moment. Usually “they” wished to exchange 
names, for the vague furthering of the bond and for conventionality. 
It was, they argued, more conventional to know each other’s name. 

“Just as you want,” he agreed gallantly. This, it occurred to 
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him, might farther argue that she did belong to “the Best People.” 
And very likely “Lista hardly guessed that her reason was her pride, 
dimly rebellious at this stranger knowing that she “worked out.” 

“Promise not to ask anybody who I am!” she insisted. “And 
I won't.” 

He assented, his experience, after all, providing him with prece- 
dents for sufficient vagaries to make any vagary possible. 

“ As near half past nine as you can, then,” he said, and hummed 
with a side-glance of sheer bubbling, boyish spirits: 


“ By half past, 
By half past, 
By nine if you can; 
For oh, when the band starts pla-ay-ing!” 


with a delicate and almost inappreciable suggestion of a pirouette and 
that really masterful thrusting up of chin from collar. 

Then Lista, for those past few moments pressed upon by the 
need to be gone, found it incumbent on her to look at him as they 
parted. She was childishly frightened at what she had done, was 
about to do; yet some way she was bound to look at him as they parted. 
But directly she met his eyes, with that look in them no longer 
challenging, but now frankly taking account of what had been actually 
established betwWeen them, her own eyes escaped by dropping, in a 
kind of panic, to his mouth—the full, well-moulded, beautiful mouth 
which most people saw before they fairly saw his face. And the 
mouth held her, though she had no better idea why this was so than 
why her face suddenly went crimson from brow to chin, as if she 
had done something that she must not do. 

“ Good-by,” she said, to his mouth, and to his cravat, and to 
the world at large. “ Good-by!” 

And even though she heard his voice saying something after 
“ Good-by,” she did not turn. 


Four blocks nearer the town, on the main street, stood the Mayor’s 
house. It was square, and of brick, and “brightened” by sunny 
yellow paint, a scarlet garden-bench, a bed of nasturtiums, and a stone 
stag, which, whatever else their tidings might be, looked eminently 
as if somebody cared. 

The nasturtium bed was near the street. In its centre a green 
kettle hung suspended from three crossed sticks, because the nasturtiums 
beneath were colors of flame. Watering the contents of the kettle, 
at the moment of Newhaven’s leisurely passing, stood Miss Saucy 
Swartfigure, still in blue. 

She looked up and saw him, hat under his arm, and tan bag. 
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Their look lasted only the instant longer than an appreciable exchange 
of glances, but that instant made all the difference. The look was 
a look with a future. Or it was—since so many looks have futures 
which never become pasts—faintly a future perfect conditional look ; 
such as the statue and the bust exchanged from palace window to 
square. 

And Miss Swartfigure’s version of it, as she looked after Newhaven, 
was: 
“Well, my! What a cute fellow!” 


IV. 
Tne ADVENTURE 


Tue vacant lot beside the telephone office was hard by a marble 
shop. Here for a generation the workmen had been wont to cast 
away the outworn gravestones of Timber. Beside the wall of the 
little brick telephone office, headstones of dead and gone citizens 
who, in heaven, had fallen heir to trim new “marbles,” leaned idle, 
apathetic, their vocations taken from them. Scattered among the 
burdock and the thistles and the “ Bouncing Bet,” the disused names 
stared up, each like “the pilot of some small, night-foundered skiff.” 
And by Timber these stones were regarded with the same brisk indif- 
ference which it accorded to the statistics of the mortality of the 
district. 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
ERNESTINA HEMP. 
Aged 20 years, etc., etc. 
She is unconscious in the Lord, 


one of the white stones said to the stars; and below, in rude letters, 
graven by no skilful hand: 


How fair a bridegroom Death must be! 
He took her in his arms. 

Her answering kiss, now Spring is free, 
The valley leafage warms. 


No one knew who had written the verses. Obviously, it had not been 
done in the marble shop. It may have been laboriously chipped there 
by some poet—and lover—of the hills that know so well to keep their 
secrets. 

By the merest chance, it was near this stone that *Lista kept her 
tryst. Newhaven was there before her. From the street she had 
divined his gray figure moving, but she waited, leaning against 
Ernestina Hemp’s gravestone, until he came near. In that un- 
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lighted place, he did not at once recognize her. She was in white, 
her best little frock; for would it not have been a kind of social 
solecism to appear in the gown in which he had seen her that after- 
noon? And she waited for him to speak first; to do otherwise would 
have been, would it not, a kind of fauc pas? 

“Oh!” Newhaven said in a tone of delighted caution. “You 
did come! I thought you might be scared.” 

“TI am,” said *Lista, softly too. 

“With me?” 

He held her wrap; and he took her arm, his hand set stiffly 
along her wrist, and there, when they stepped up to the sidewalk, 
he left it. 

“Aren’t you?” "Lista fenced. 

“Yes; but I like it,” Newhaven said, looking down at her. 

She weighed the venturing of “So do I,” discarded it, and gave 
her ready little laugh. 

“Did you have any trouble getting away?” he asked gallantly. 

“No,” she said; “I just came.” 

“Tt’s all right about your getting in when you get home?” he 
made sure. 

Yes, "Lista had the key. Newhaven mulled this for a moment. 
In his milieu mothers sat up until daughters “got in,” or else they 
left the front door open and lay awake until they heard it close. 
The “Best People” were hardly ever so casual in the use of keys. 
Still, he had only to look down at the alluring little maid, so 
deliciously palpitating, to forget all considerations save that she was 
footing by his side. 

He had, he flattered himself, “a nice little line of talk to open 
up a conversation,” and he always, so far as possible, said like 
things in like circumstances. So now, as they plunged in the street 
of whispering leaves, leading by houses already dark or showing 
second-story candles, Newhaven bent his head and began. 

“Do you know,” he said, “what I thought when I saw you 
coming up the street this afternoon?” 

*Lista considered. 

“You tell me,” she said finally, “and I’ll tell you what I 
thought.” 

“Well, I thought to myself,” said Newhaven solemnly, “here 
comes a little queen.” 

“You did?” said ’Lista, with some dim impulse to conceal her 
pleasure. “And do you always ask queens to go to the circus?” 

“TJ hardly ever ask ’em to go anywheres,” Newhaven confessed. 
“T’m not much of a hand to go round like that. When I’m in a 
strange town I usually sit in my room and read.” 
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“Read?” said Lista. “Read what?” 

“Oh, papers. And make out my lists. Sometimes 1 drop into a 
theatre, if there’s anything good on. I’m not much on Society,” 
Newhaven modestly said. 

“ How did you come to ask me?” ’Lista asked curiously. 

“ How could I help it?” he returned. “Tell me: are you glad 
I did?” 

For the first time since they had met, *Lista lifted her eyes. 

“Yes, I am,” she said defiantly. 

“That ’s the way I like to hear it,” he said approvingly. “I’m 
glad you’re the dead-sure kind. Well, what’d you think when you 
first saw me?” he reminded her. 

“Oh,” said *Lista, “Ill tell you after a while.” 

“ Perhaps I’ll tell you something else if you tell me,” he tempted 
her. 

“ About you or me?” she asked. 

“ About us,” said Newhaven, “ when we met.” 

She shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “I don’t want to remember about that. I was 
so foolish.” 

“To say you’d come?” he teased her gravely. 

“To cry so.” 

“If you knew how you looked, youd cry all the time,” he declared, 
and then he played his second card in “conversation”: “Do you 
want to know what kind of girl I think you are?” he asked. 

To his surprise, "Lista did not answer. She was looking straight 
before her. Following her look, Newhaven saw the lights on the edge 
of the circus ground, and, above the freight depot, the fairy bulb of 
the main tent. 

“Oh,” she said only, with a long breath, “I’ve never been to a 
circus before.” 

He looked down at her curiously. What manner of maid was this? 
Had he not just asked her the most alluring question of his list? 
And she gave no impression of having heard it. 

“TIsn’t it like fairyland?” she demanded of Newhaven. “ Why, 
it’s electric lights—it must be. I thought they used pine-knots and 
kerosene. Oh, it’s like a dream! An’ think of it being the Gravel 
Pasture! ” 

“ Yes,” said Newhaven, rather at a loss; “ it is neat.” 

What he saw, as they neared the meadow, was the huge, oblong 
tent, the animal tent, the little side tents, and the ticket-wagon. What 
*Lista saw was that which lies beyond the door of the iron ring in 
the ravine of Aladdin. What he felt was the distinct pleasure of 
helping her to cross the tracks, and, when a switch engine whistled, of 
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her shrinking a little toward him; and also he felt a vague discomfort 
that he was not making the impression he had intended. This was 
a bewilderment, but it was also a challenge. 
He went a little nearer to her side as they crossed the ditch to the 
meadow. 
“ By half past, 
By half past, 
By nine if you can; 
For oh, when the band starts pla-ay-ing/” 


he sang under breath. “Do you like it?” he asked almost tenderly. 

“Oh!” *Lista said. “It’s like being somewhere else!” 

And Newhaven mulled that too. 

They entered the tent in the midst of one of the equestrian acts, 
to the skipping sound of music. Newhaven swung down the tan-bark 
to the reserved seats as if the other seats were no part of the land- 
scape; and “Lista, swimming after, sank delightedly down, with 
“ Well, he must be real generous,” her last conscious thought before the 
flying phenomena of the three rings, and the roof, and the scurry 
of clowns, claimed her for their own. Her delight was chiefly the 
immemorial delight in action, in contrast. This, she was feeling, 
was like life; also, it was not like the Swartfigure kitchen and wood- 
shed. The quality of the performance was nothing, the flavor of the 
adventure everything. Moreover, there was the background of her 
daring in coming at all—like this. Her heart was racing pleasantly 
as a hare in the safe open, skirting the perilous. Then Newhaven 
said something, and she looked up at him and her heart stood still, 
as if in sudden danger, and then was off again more swiftly, more 
perilously, than ever before. 

I have said that Newhaven was good to look at. His fine, erect 
head, his compact, well-set figure, his splendid strength and buoyancy, 
belonged to the best type of country-bred manhood, but there was about 
him something more than that. It was a surprising boyish beauty, 
of a sort as fine and distinguished as *Lista’s own, so that, as they 
had sometimes said of him in town, he “ might have been anybody.” 
Voice and speech and manner betrayed him, but in appearance and 
bearing he was eminently the prince of the adventure. In a new 
civilization, with the blood of cavalier, peer, and royalty wandering in 
the veins of the pioneer, the type is not unusual, and in the heart 
of the provinces these paradoxical fine-haired, fine-skinned folk with 
vagrant good instincts go bearing about ancestral banners which nobody 
guesses. The traits usually make them rulers—sometimes in foundries 
or over carpenters, rarely in business, never in politics, and always 
among women. When “Lista looked in Newhaven’s face, she may 
have been challenged by a beau of the pump room—no wonder her 
VoL. LXXXVII.—2 
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heart went racing. Newhaven in the dark among the tombstones 
and along the whispering street, Newhaven with his hand on her arm, 
Newhaven with his personalities of flirtation, had been far less than 
her sense of her own exploit. But to look at Newhaven was another 
matter. All the wine of the afternoon, when her eyes had fallen on 
his mouth, was in the look. “Lista leaned luxuriously back and swept 
the big glittering place. 

“Were n’t you going to tell me something a few minutes ago?” 
she said. 

Newhaven, agile in catching the flying ends of opportunity, looked 
delicately blank. 

“Was I?” he said. “What was it?” 

“ About—you said, did n’t I want to know what kind—what sort 
of——” she stumbled, flushing. 

“ What sort of girl I think you are,” he granted, appeased. “ Well 
—do you want to know?” 

“Yes,” said "Lista, her eyes on the riders. 

“Why do you want to know?” he enjoyed it. 

“ Because youll be wrong,” she said. “ You’re sure to be wrong.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t,” he returned confidently. “Why, I knew this 
afternoon, before I left you.” 

“How?” she begged, fascinated. 

Something in the fluffiest of skirts, wearing a scarlet hat and a 
white cloak lined with scarlet, was being drawn up to the top of the 
tent, clinging, by its teeth, to a fluffy scarlet parasol. Newhaven 
broke off, ostensibly to watch it, really to whet *Lista’s too faint 
curiosity. And when the white cloak had been dropped, and the scarlet 
and white contortions had ended in a bow to the reserved seats— 

“Pretty good for a girl,” Newhaven applauded, and threw up his 
arm with a motion of defense in sparring. 

But would he not tell her, after all, "Lista wondered. 

“Once I went with a fellow to a circus,” he observed, “and I 
asked him if he had n’t always wanted to be a circus rider. I always 
did when I was a little shaver. I thought everybody did. And he said, 
sober as the dickens: “ No,’ he says; ‘no, Newhaven, I would n’t want 
to be. Ill tell you why: I always thought it would be such a hard 
life.’ ” 

*Lista laughed deliciously. 

“There!” said Newhaven at last. “That’s the kind of a girl 
you are, in the first place. You can see a joke. I like ’em to see 
jokes. And then,” he went on, watching the Japanese rope-walker, 
“you ’re a little bit shy. I like that too. And you’re good company, 
when you get real well acquainted. And—I think you’d be a good 
friend.” 
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It was a time-worn list, but to “Lista it had the dew of the 
morning. 

“ Maybe I am some like—the last,” she faltered, flushing. 

“TI know something else about you, too,” Newhaven advanced. 

Her eyes flew to his. 

“ Not——-?” she questioned. 

“No, not your name,” he said then. “Say!” he observed, “ you 
must be the Mayor’s daughter, you ’re that exclusive.” 

*Lista laughed. 

“That ’s warm—that guess—but it’s horribly wrong,” she said a 
little bitterly. 

“Well, any way,” he declared, “this is what I know about you: 
you ’ve never done this sort of thing before.” 

“ This... 

“T mean—us,” he explained. “You never went anywhere with a 
stranger.” 

“T have n’t now!” she colored indignantly. 

“You just have!” said Newhaven. “I’m a stranger in town. 
But you never did it before.” 

“T never did it before, and I have n’t done it now!” cried ’Lista 
furiously. “This is different—you know it is.” 

“ Can’t you see I’m teasing you?” he laughed, with all his sudden 
tenderness. “I said you never had.” 

“No,” she confessed gravely; “I never did. Did you?” 

Newhaven threw a peanut at a clown. 

“What do you take me for?” said he serenely. “A man of 
the world?” 

“Well, I did n’t know,” said "Lista humbly. “And I don’t know 
now,” she added, dimpling. 

“Oh,” said Newhaven. “Here come the elephants!” 

While the big beasts performed, Newhaven wondered. Everything 
save the door-key pointed to ’Lista’s extraction from the “ Best People.” 
Especially were her quite childishly indignant denials convincing, and 
her refusal to give her name. Yet why could she come here with 
him, where they were sure to be seen by her friends? 

“See many you know?” he inquired casually. 

“No,” she answered truthfully; “I don’t. I knew I would n’t. 
Everybody I’d be afraid of seeing don’t come to circuses. They 
think they ’re silly. J don’t,” she added, as a guest should. 

Now Newhaven felt confirmed. Only the “Best People” scorn 
circuses. And what a triumph, on his first evening in Timber! Per- 
haps by this one stroke he was in a fair way to be in Timber society ; 
and what a pretty, gentle little maid it was! 

“ Could n’t you tell me your name now?” he said softly. 
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“Ah!” retorted "Lista. “There go the elephants! ” 

Newhaven, recognizing his own evasion, laughed rather sheepishly 
under her dancing eyes. 

“It’s over!” she sighed presently, when the Roman chariots had 
vanished in dust. 

“No!” Newhaven said just above his breath. “We’ve got the 
walk home yet, you know.” 

*Lista, giving him her hand to be helped down, knew suddenly 
and surprisingly that to her that walk home had assumed large 
proportions. The walk home! She thrilled with the indefinable 


promise of it, and the peril. 


V. 
Tue Watk Home 


But when she was outside the tent, threading her way with him 
among the streaming people—and he taking such excellent care of her 
—the spirit of mischief descended on "Lista. She was braver now 
than when she could see Newhaven, with his disconcerting good looks 
and his challenging eyes. With the magic of the circus in her blood, 
she was all courage—and femininity. 

Under the stars, she flung him a gauntlet with: 

“Well, have you had a good time?” 

He settled his arm in her curved elbow. 

“Don’t you know?” he asked. 

No; ’Lista didn’t know. He must tell her. 

“ Well,” said Newhaven, “this is the kind of a time I’ve had: 
I’ll think of it all day to-morrow—and can’t think of anything else.” 

“ Only to-morrow! ”—she put it at its worst. 

“The next day we ’ll have another evening together to remember,” 
he boldly declared. 

“Oh!” said *Lista, her mind racing ahead, for she had thought 
no farther than the one enchanted night. 

“Won’t we?” he pressed, as they crossed the tracks, he guiding 
her with a gentleness that laid on her some abashed impulse to 
change the subject. 

“Well, isn’t it the loveliest night!” she observed. “ What if 
it had rained?” 

But Newhaven could take any topic under heaven and assimilate 
it to his needs. 

“Two can walk under one umbrella,” he declared resourcefully. 
“Tf it rains to-morrow night, I’ll bring mine.” 

“ What if I have another-———” *Lista weighed the use of Saucy’s 
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favorite word, “engagement,” and discarded it, as having an em- 
barrassing elegance. “Something else to do,” she substituted. 

“Could n’t you get out of it?” said Newhaven simply. “ Do,” 
he begged boyishly. “I tell you what. Let’s have a little afternoon 
together. Let’s go off somewhere. I want to talk to you. I don’t 
know what it is,” he went on, “but I feel as if I could talk to you. 
I’ve got a whole lot of things I thought of in the circus I’d like 
to tell you. I guess”—Newhaven pressed his tactics hard—* you ’re 
the kind of girl a fellow can talk to. Don’t folks always tell you 
things?” 

At this Lista was subtly flattered through all her being. Now 
that she came to think of it, folks did. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, fluttering. 

“ Maybe,” Newhaven advanced, “it’s only me that feels that way. 
But I tell you how I feel: I feel like you’re the kind of a girl 
that’s got sympathy. Do you think you are?” 

In her heart, ’Lista believed that she had a genius for sympathy. 

“T don’t know but what I am,” she admitted. 

“Some girls,’ Newhaven proceeded along his beaten track, “are 
sort o’ looking to call a fellow all the time. Trip him up and make 
out he’s a regular bad lot. But you—I don’t know how it is—you 
seem to understand.” 

“Oh,” ’Lista said, “I’m glad you think that.” 

“Well,” he maintained, “I do, and I think you’d understand me, 
if I told you all about myself. I’m not such a bad lot. Some folks ’d 
say I was—but they don’t understand me. I7’d like to talk things 
over with you. I feel,” he declared, “sort of at home with you.” 

A kind of warmth came creeping in ’Lista’s veins. It was as if 
something that had walled her in gave a way of escape, and as if 
brightness flowed to her. And down that way that Newhaven beckoned 
her, she turned thankfully, joyously. His speech was a contagion. 
Instantly, with her temperamental genius for sympathy, she knew 
that she too had felt at home with him. But she burnished her 
weapons and flashed them. 

“Maybe I understand you too well,” she said. “You would n’t 
like that, I guess.” 

“T’m not afraid,” Newhaven declared stoutly. “Ill face any- 
body. I’ll face em with anything. Of course,” he admitted darkly, 
“when a man’s been around a lot and had all kinds o’ things to 
meet with, you can’t expect him to be perfect. But, somehow, you 
seem to understand.” 

The immemorial way of flattery, the “But you are different,” 
besieged ’Lista as wine. And, the immemorial woman, she covered her 


vulnerability. 
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“Have you met many girls that understood you?” she inquired 
demurely. 

“T’ve met,” said Newhaven, with his way of convincing candor, 
“some that I thought would. But they always disappointed me. 
Some way, I’m sure you would n’t.” 

*Lista was so deliciously certain of not disappointing him that she 
could afford to play with the possibility. 

“JT might,” she said—“ I might scold—if we really played Truth.” 

Newhaven laughed. © 

“T believe,” he told her—and his hand within her arm moved a 
little, with all the manner of an impulse to caress—“I believe I’d 
even like to hear you scold!” 

As they reached the corner below the rear entrance to the Mayor’s 
house, *Lista stopped and drew away from him. 

“This is where,” she said. “And I haven’t said I’d see you 
to-morrow,” she added. 

But on the corner an oil street-lamp flickered, at the laborious 
letter of its duty, and by its dim light she could see Newhaven. He 
went a few steps away and stood facing her, hands in pockets, balancing 
on the curb. 

“Are n’t you going to?” he demanded. 

The slight pretense of indifference had its effect, as he knew it 
would have—for he was practising an art which, as he practised it, 
is almost an exact science. 

“T don’t know if I can,” she hesitated. 

Newhaven looked down the street. 

“Well,” he said, “I may not stay in this town so very long, 
any way.” 

Instantly the wall of former things rose about *Lista, isolating 
her with the Mayor and Saucy and the Mayor’s kitchen and his 
woodshed. 

“You won’t?” she repeated. 

“May not,” he conservatively reiterated, with the characteristic 
lifting of the chin from collar. 

“Oh, well,” said "Lista airily, “then I might go—with you— 
to-morrow—if it does n’t rain.” 

But now he was to be appeased. 

“Will you play Truth, one question for each?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know but I would,” she gave in indifferently. 

He left the curb and came slowly toward her. In the peculiar 
sophistication of his class, he understood something of silence. He 
caught off his hat, thrust it under his arm, and came nearer to her. 
It was his silence that "Lista indefinitely felt. Newhaven bent toward 
her and waited for her eyes. 
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“Won’t you tell me your name now?” he begged. 

She shook her head. “No, no—don’t ask me. You—you’ve given 
me a lovely evening. Ill go to-morrow—if you don’t ask me my 
name.” 

“Where shall we meet?” he bethought. 

“There by the Gravel Pasture,” she said, “where the circus was. 
We—we can pick wild strawberries. They’s oceans of ’em.” 

He did not miss her readiness, suggesting as it did some sub- 
conscious planning during her very hesitation. 

“ At two o’clock sharp,” he commanded, and bent a little toward 
her. “And then if you won’t let me call you by your name, Ill 
have to call you something else,” he told her. 

He waited until he had her eyes, held them for a second, saw them 
drop to his mouth and the look die, vanquished. “It’s Dearness,” 
he finished it; and let her go. 


VI. 
Mona 


Creepine into her little room over the kitchen, *Lista’s heart 
stopped as she heard a stirring in the dark. She set her alarm-clock 
on the floor and struck a match. By its sudden flare, she saw Mona, 
dressed, and lying curled on the bed. 

“Mona Loveridge!” she whispered. “Didn’t you go home?” 

The little girl shook her head, with no other movement. When 
she had hurriedly lighted the lamp, "Lista came and sat beside her. 

“You been to the circus twice?” the older sister demanded. 

Mona nodded. 

“T stayed in the animal tent,” she volunteered. “But I paid 
twice. Oh, "Lista, PF saw you there, and I was so glad.” 

“ Why, Father won’t know where you are!” Lista exclaimed. “ And 
what would you ’a’ done to-night if I’d been in the bed? Didn’t 
you have any supper, either?” 

“Five cents peanuts an’ five cents lemonade,” said the child, 
slipping over the other matters. 

“Well,” said "Lista, “ Father ‘Il never stop at cellar now. I don’t 
think you’d ought to ’a’ done so, Mona. Why don’t you tell me 
what you thought of it? Wasn’t it grand? Didn’t you think the 
lights were grand?” 

“Yes,” said the little girl; “I liked the lights. An’ I liked the 
animals. Some of ’em looked at me.” 

*Lista, unlacing her shoes, stopped and observed her sister narrowly. 

“You must be awful tired, or something,” ’Lista said vaguely. 
“ What ’s the matter with you, Mona?” 
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The child turned and threw out her arms on the blanket. 

“Oh, ’Lista,” she said wearily, “I can’t ever be one.” 

“Be one?” ’Lista replied unrememberingly. “Be what? Circus 
girl?” 

“No. Low neck an’ nice clo’es,” Mona answered. “I thought I 
could n’t, all the time. But when I saw ’em here to-night, I knew for 
sure. “Lista, I don’t see how God had the heart to make me so 
homely.” 

“Why, you little goose,” said "Lista gently, “you can’t tell a 
thing how you’ll look when you grow up.” 

“Oh, yes, but I can!” said Mona; “because I’m so differ’nt now. 
I’m red hair, "Lista, you know—an’ straight hair. An’ queer-lookin’. 
I’m so starvation thin—that’s what father says I am—starvation 
thin.” 

She sat on the edge of the bed, her back toward ’Lista, and made 
a childish gesture to the buttons of her gingham apron and dress. 
And when ’Lista, wondering a little, and very tired, and, in spite of 
herself, with her mind racing back to Newhaven and her wonderful 
evening, had unbuttoned the garments, Mona stood up and spread out 
her thin little arms. 

“When I stay all night with Liddy West,” said the little girl, 
“I’m ashamed to let her see me comb my hair, my arms are so 
skinny. I ripped the yoke o’ my night-dress out so’s I could pretend 
low neck, an’ I was ’shamed an’ sewed it back in, my neck is so 
scrawny. An’, ’Lista, I’m homely as a hedge-fence, an’ I don’t b’lieve 
now Ill ev-er be any other way. An’ I wish’t I was dead.” 

She spoke quite without passion, save that the big, lustreless eyes 
burned into Lista’s with the hopeless regret of one who has lost her 
chance. 

“Why, Mona,” ’Lista said, “ what’s come over you? Who’s been 
telling you things?” 

“Nobody,” said the little girl. “ Nobody—I mean not since a 
long while. The West girls spelled-out when I was little an’ playin’ 
with them. They said: ‘ Ain’t she homely?’ An’ I knew what they 
meant. That’s when I knew first. Afterwards I watched folks, an’ 
I saw they acted to me as if I was homely.” 

“Mona!” ’Lista said helplessly. “Whoever had any notion you 
were being so silly! Why, I never thought o’ such a thing—when I 
was your age,” she added. 

“But you’re pretty,” said Mona. “You didn’t have to. Folks 
was differ’nt to you. Lista, sometimes I think maybe I’m so homely 
that everybody got together to try to keep me from knowin’—an’ 
changed all the lookin’-glasses in the house, so’s to make me look one 
way. An’ changed all the other ones I’d be apt to look in. I use’ 
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to think about it all the time, till I thought o’ the store windows. 
When I saw me lookin’ the same way in them, I knew I saw true. I 
guess they could n’t very well change them.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” said "Lista. “ You poor 
little soul,” she added, and put her arm about her. But Mona’s little 
body stood tense, as it always did; she never yielded to a caress. 
When she was three years old their mother had died. 

“ An’ yet,” the child said, sitting on the floor to take off shoes 
and stockings, “I always p’tend, too. When I go “long the road I 
always p’tend the whole world is ’mirin’ me. I play Princess all the 
time. I play the Wests are runnin’ to the window to see me go by. 
An’ I play the children in the road say, ‘ Here she is.’ I’m always 
p’tendin’ folks are watchin’ me through the windows nights—an’ I 
leave the shades up for ’em. It’s playin’ I’m a beautiful princess— 
an’ knowin’ I’m homely—I donno why I do it, do you? Oh, ’Lista, 
I always thought *t mebbe I’d change when I grew up. But I’m 
fourteen now—an’ Zabella, in the circus—that’s the one in red that 
went up on her teeth—she was only sixteen, it said—an’ she was 
perfectly beautiful already. I was thinkin’ of me up there on the rope 
—how I’d look—oh!” she said, the tears having their way at last. 
“T don’t know what I’ll ever do. I wisht *t I’d never been to see 
! 

*Lista slipped down on the bare floor beside her. 

“Why, but, Mona,” she said, feeling the keen hurt of the child, 
“even if it was so—why, think how everybody likes you. You’re 
so dear, Mona.” 

With a sudden stab of blissful reminder, "Lista almost caught her 
breath. “ Dearness!” he had said. . . . Oh, did she seem to him like 
that? 

“But that ain’t bein’ pretty.” Mona shook her head, buried on 
her knees. “ Nothin’’s bein’ pretty but pretty. An’ if you ain’t it, 
you ain’t it. I use’ to think ”—she raised her strange little face wist- 
fully—“I use’ to think mebbe some time Id look in the right place 
in the brook—our brook, you know—an’ see me beautiful all of a 
sudden—like it was a magic place. An’ then I’d be all the time 
afterwards. Beautiful—like you want to look at. Oh,” she cried, 
“T’ve prayed so hard to be pretty. I’ve worn my hat an’ done what 
I could to ‘help God, and make it come true!” 

Perplexed, passionately grieved for the child, "Lista said what 
she could. But there was, after all, so very little that she could say. 
According to the standards of them both, Mona was undeniable ugly. 
One cannot make the best of tragedy by denying that it is tragedy. 
With her arm over the little body as they lay in the darkness, ’Lista 
yearned over her like a mother. And they might have been the slim, 
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blade-like figures of youth on a tomb: one with the formal beauty 
of normal youth, the other with the delicate, eerie charm of that which 
is partly immortal. 

But when, by her breathing, ’Lista knew that the child slept, she 
let herself, luxurious in the indulgence, slip back again to the world 
from where the little sister’s presence had recalled her. For she was 
young and her blood had been abruptly spiced with the wine of her 
new consciousness of her own charm. She was under the spell of 
Newhaven—of his challenging eyes and the mouth which had startled 
her; of his hand on her arm, his head bent to hear what she said, 
the thrilling audacity of that last word. Did she really seem to him 
like that? She set herself to go over every incident of the evening, 
but her mind raced ahead of the order of events, and she was forever 
returning to pick it up aright, and to remember the details till then 
forgotten, and again, and again, with that blissful stab of recollection. 
And there would be to-morrow! So the daring, the peril, the secrecy, 
the immemorial meanings, challenged her, like good servants of the 
inevitable situation. Rapt in the new sense of utter well-being as 
she let herself think of him, ’Lista drifted asleep. But yet her content 
was not so much that Newhaven was Newhaven—which indeed she did 
not, in any sense, know him to be—as that, like a necessary prince, 
he had brought to her the Adventure. 


VI. 
Witp STRAWBERRIES 


Tue Gravel Pasture stretched from the tracks to an undulating 
shore of greenwood, a zone of some hardy second-growth mellow with 
afternoon. In the pasture the trampled grass, lying brown, as if from 
some experience of deep summer, marked the former place of the big 
tent and the alien wagons. The drone and pipe of little voices came 
from the ditches of daisies, and wide on the air lifted and dissolved the 
note of orchard orioles and vireos. 

Newhaven, stretched at full-length on that greenwood edge, leaned 
on an elbow and looked in ’Lista’s face. She had gone back to her 
gown of pink ruffles, and now he first saw her hatless, her hair 
responding to the soft wind. He was looking at her, and she was 
pretending to be unconscious oi his eyes, but her heart must have 
been beating to some pleasant measure. It was the beginning of the 
afternoon, and on any afternoon ‘whatever, heaven-broad possibilities 
are awake and astir, seeking incarnations. 


“Well—when you love and from your love are parted, 
Days seem like years; you’re all but broken-hearted,” 
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Newhaven hummed. He had no idea why that song came to him, 
but it said something about Love, and, he doubtless felt vaguely, any 
song that did this always came in handy. Somehow, it kept the 
atmosphere right. He had laid his hat in ’Lista’s lap, and now and 
then he idly twitched its band from some fancied disorder. His hands 
were brown and square and rather fine-skinned, with flat fingers and 
close-kept, unobjectionable tips. But the hand itself had a certain 
capability of contour; there was something about that hand, so near, 
with the prominent, pink middle-knuckle and the line of cuff below 
the well-pressed sleeve, that sent ’Lista’s eyes in flight across the 
pasture. But presently Newhaven called them back. 

“ Yesterday,” he said, “when I was on the train buzzing along 
that track, would n’t I ’a’ liked lookin’ out the window at this!” 

“ At the Gravel Pasture?” she asked. 

“ At us,” said Newhaven, who knew the value of that word. “ At 
you,” he amended—knowing the value of that one. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” *Lista said restlessly. “If I was on the cars, 
I don’t think I’d see anything but cars.” 

“Fond of travelling?” Newhaven, from the heights and depths 
of his cosmopolitanism, asked. 

“T never been anywhere,” she admitted. 

He looked in her face. 

“T wonder if you ’d be nice to travel with?” he said, and watched 
her flush. “I was thinking of that,” he went lazily on, “last night, 
after I left you.” 

“Did n’t you have anything better to think about than that?” 
she fended feebly. 

“TI told you,” Newhaven went on, again intent on the hat-band, 
“how it’d be with me, didn’t I1?—that I should n’t think of much 
of anything else but last night? Well, I didn’t. An’ I got to 
imagining you travelling, sitting in the seat all day, with your hair 
roughed up, an’ then across the table in the dining-car.” 

- “Did you want me to take the train and go off?” Lista demanded. 

“Oh,” he said, “but I was there, too.” 

“Well, I wasn’t,” "Lista escaped him. 

“T did n’t mean ‘ was,’” he reminded her. “I meant ‘ will be.’ 
Everybody ought to travel ”—this with a fine impersonality. 

“ Yes, I know,” she agreed swiftly, and chided herself for imagining 
. that he had meant anything besides. 

“T liked the dining-car part best,” he uprooted this conviction of 
hers, “ you sitting across the table, doin’ the coffee. If we ever hap- 
pened to go in a dining-car together, they ’d all take us for bride and 
groom, you know. Would n’t that be funny?” 

“ Oh, very funny,” ’Lista agreed, laughing. Then she grew restive 
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under the repeated attacks, bewildered by his daring, vaguely indignant, 
as if he had said something vital which he had not meant. 

“Td love to travel,” she said calmly, “but I always thought it ’d 
be most fun to travel alone.” 

Newhaven recognized her defense, and his eyes danced into hers. 

“You don’t know,” he said, with emphasis, “how fine I am to 
travel with. An’ to sit across the table from. Not with everybody, 
but you—why, you,” he told her, “are the kind of a girl a man can’t 
help imagining himself taking care of, doing little nice things for, 
trying to keep all to himself, away from the other people. Like I am 
this afternoon. What do you think,” he demanded, “is the best part 
of this afternoon to me? Why, I’ve got you here now all to myself— 
no circus and no people. I could stay here talking to you like this 
till supper-time. You see”—he had come as imaginatively close as 
he dared, and now, by the law that he understood, he shot to the 
farthest horizon—‘*I may not stay in this town very long—I ’ve 
told you that, haven’t I? And a little afternoon like this is a 
thing you can’t always have. There’s lots o’ girls, you know,” he 
let her understand, “but there’s only one you.” 

*Lista laid his hat on the grass. 

“Well, don’t let’s sit here all the afternoon,” she said shortly. 
“TLet’s walk around and find some flowers, and have some fun out 
of it.” 

They came, when the sun began to slant, to a strip of the Gravel 
Pasture that, like a bay of the sea of grass, extended into the wood, 
with a stencil of leaves on the curving edge, as cliffs stencil water. 

*Lista gave a little cry of delight and sank to her knees. 

“Wild strawberries!” she said. 

He took a handkerchief, still in the folds of its ironing, from his 
pocket, and lined it with leaves, and laid it for a basket. When she 
protested, he silenced her with his wish to have the berry-stains to 
“make him think of the afternoon, when he’d left town.” Having, 
with this reminder, dimly done his duty to some vague but exquisite 
honor, he swung with the pendulum to her side again, put a strawberry 
to her lips, caught it away, made it his own, and laughed with en- 
joyment as he saw how she fought him delicately with his own weapons. 
His were weapons of certain wit, even of a kind of savoir faire, but 
caught, as it were, from the hand of the armorer, used long before 
they had been tempered, pointed, made armor bright. Perhaps it 
is that the language of court and of plaisance and of society, where 
a man woos, is in essence no whit different from the speech at the 
wooing of any, alive to the tips of fingers, though of the least estate. 
Arthur lies in Avalon with Guinevere, but circus grounds and summer 
paths still sound to the talk of the joyous Garde. 
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He said: “Do you want to know what I bet? I bet you never 
looked so pretty in your life.” 

She was hatless, laughing, with hands berry-stained, and she was 
as conscious of her charm as a robin of the spring. And because of 
this, and because for her the day so transcended experience, her 
emotion, delicate and wholesome as her thought, swept into a channel 
of fancy, from which, indeed, Lista was never far remote. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ yes, I did. When I was a goblin!” 

“A goblin?” said Newhaven, in exceeding helplessness. 

She paused in the picking. 

“A goblin,” she nodded soberly. “I think I use’ to be one. I 
know I use’ to be something I’m not any more. I can remember a 
little.” 

“ But—remember what?” Newhaven wanted to know. 

“ Nice things, all mixed up and shining,” ’Lista returned. “Can’t 
you?” 

Newhaven shook his head. 

“Now is good enough for me,” he said emphatically. 

*Lista, a little sobered by her own mood, went on with the berries. 

“ Well,” she said, “‘ now’ is nicer if you pretend goblin. I don’t 
know. I guess you ’ll think I’m funny. I guess I like things a funny 
way. I don’t like the Gravel Pasture just because it’s the Gravel 
Pasture. I didn’t like the circus just because it was the circus. It’s 
something else about things—something——” She looked up, sud- 
denly abashed. “I guess you don’t know what I’m talking about,” 
she said feebly. 

Newhaven met her eyes. 

“T kind of do,” he announced suddenly. “I donno how I do. 
Maybe it’s just because I like you so much that makes me know. I— 
could n’t say it myself, but now, when you say it, I feel that way, 
too.” 

“Things are nicer than just the things could be, if you didn’t 
pretend, too,” she said. 

Newhaven nodded. 

*Lista met his eyes, and now her own did not drop. Here was 
something vague, intimate, allowable, that made her feel at home 
in his look. 

“We'll call it pretending goblin,” she said, and forged a link 
in the immemorial bond. 

And on this Newhaven, too, was newly drawn to her, but it was 
chiefly because strong within the young man was stirring a conscious- 
ness which he could not have put in words, that *Lista’s superiority 
of imagination was somehow a social superiority, and placed her still 
higher on the delectable mount which he was seeking to scale. Also, 
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her mood and the charm of her seriousness powerfully drew him to 
her. 

“But look here,” he said, “please: I want you to like me just 
because I’m me, and that’s all!” 

“Oh, you have to do that, when you like folks!” she cried. “ Lik- 
ing folks is different from everything else. You have to like them 
just because they ’re them.” 

“Me?” asked Newhaven. 

“Them!” she repeated, laughing up at him. 

It was when, late in the afternoon, Newhaven walked beside her, 
carrying the strawberries, that there smote him with full finality the 
exquisite, peculiar difference of the little maid from “the others.” 
How, he did not try to define; but now as he looked at her, at the 
lifting and straying of her hair, at the averted face, at the dip and 
rise of the Pink Ruffles, he was seized with his first deep sense of 
her exquisite desirableness. He saw her suddenly as if she were beside 
him for the first time. “ Dear little thing—dear little thing,” he 
thought, and now that the idea of her came possessing him, it was as 
if some self burned from its signal hill with: “But I have meant 
this from the first.” In reality, "Lista had not been from his mind 
for a moment since that initial meeting on the street; but she had 
not been in his mind like this. 

Newhaven looked about him. His position, his possessions, his 
prospects, were abruptly no more a part of his consciousness than was 
his future. Responsibility to that future was merely an unregulated 
cloud in a blinding sky. The part which he was powerfully moved 
to take on himself was not more evident to him than was its own 
bird-note to the orchard oriole. He turned to the wood which they 
had been skirting. 

“Let ’s go here,” he said simply. 

*Lista glanced up at him, but for the first time he did not meet 
her eyes. Not deliberately, but merely because his were filled with 
something that was not ’Lista, that was more than ’Lista. She walked 
beside him, vaguely frightened, and using some brave array of manner, 
little talk, like a barrier. 

He hardly heard her as they plunged into the cool green of the 
wood-zone. The whisperings of the place were as detached and as 
sympathetic as those within a room full of lovers. There wadfno 
path, only the leaf-mould sown with fronds. And then, for a few 
steps, he let "Lista walk before him, touching aside occasional dogwood, 
her light figure like a vase of sweetness. 

Then he leaned forward and caught roughly at her sleeve, and 
the movement was like some immemorial summons. She looked back 
at him, over-shoulder, and would have quickened her pace, as if she 
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heard what he had not said. So with a leap he was at her side and 
had her in his arms, saying that which neither attended or ever 
remembered. 

She struggled away, looking up at him less fearfully than in a flame 
of anger. But he held her so, and there was a kind of wonder in 
his voice. 

“Look here,” he told her, as if the words came of themselves, 
“T never felt toward any girl as I feel toward you!” 

“Well, I hope you ’ve never acted so to any of them!” she cried. 

“ Look here,” said Newhaven again, and shook her shoulders lightly, 
“do I make you hate me? Or, if we’d known each other a good 
while, would you have liked this? Tell me!” 

She still tried to be free, but her eyes met his in the sweep of 
a glance, and instantly his arm became tender with triumph. 

“You do now!” he challenged her. 

“TI don’t—I don’t!” she contradicted furiously. 

But Newhaven knew better, knew as he suddenly knew his own 
heart. He had never made love like this before. It had always been 
a proceeding which he had carefully directed, stepping from one 
situation to the development of the next. Now he had said what 
first came in his head, and he meant it so much that the moment 
possessed him. 

“Look here,” he said, “you little bit of a thing, you’ve got to 
marry me.” 

To ’Lista it was as if the summons came less from an unknown 
future than from out all her past, which it explained. She stood still 
in some great arresting of all that had been, and it was not strange 
that it was her wonder which first found voice. 

“How do you know so soon?” she said. 

“T don’t know,” Newhaven answered simply; “but I want to 
marry you more than I ever wanted anything in my life. Don’t you 
want it, too? You liked that night at the circus—I know you did. 
You like this afternoon. You like me, or you would n’t like being 
with me. You don’t know why. You like me because you do—and 
I love you. Isn’t tha$ enough?” 

All the newness and sweetness and peril of the hour was upon 
her, and, too, the simple truth of what he had said, the at-homeness 
for ker of his presence. It was no longer that Newhaven had brought 
her the Adventure. It was that Newhaven was Newhaven. She looked 
up at him, and at her look he caught her, kissed her, knew what she 
did not say. 

It became his instinctive duty after that to set about reassuring 
her, and this was not easy. But she had that other nature, even 
more perilous than the emotional, which is articulate and flames to 
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articulateness in another, and now their talk became a new com- 
panionship. So they walked on in delicious aimlessness, Newhaven’s 
boyish, impetuous earnestness giving him something surprisingly like 
dignity. 

“There ’s one thing you’ve got to do now,” he said—and the 
moment held for either no humor—“and that’s to tell me your 
name.” 

*Lista’s eyes widened. She had in the dream as utterly forgotten 
her own situation as, in the purpose, Newhaven had forgotten his. 
What would he think when he knew what she did for a living? 

“Why have I?” she demanded. 

“Why,” said Newhaven, with his little laugh and turn on heel, 
“don’t you care anything about hearing mine? Don’t you want to 
know Mrs. Who you’ll be?” 

“T haven’t said I was going to be,” she disclaimed—but not 
with eyes. 

“You need me to tell you what you’re going to be,” he replied 
with conviction, and the brimming tenderness of his tone raced 
through her veins. “Want to be told?” he demanded. “ My wife. 
Good heavens, my wife,” he said, like a way of reverence. She took 
his hands which he held out to her, the delicate armor of her reticence 
all the while holding him to the belief that it was he who was 
obeying some vague code of his own. “ Could n’t = say you will 
be?” he cried. 

“But what would I do when you leave town?® she demanded. 
“You said you were going to.” 

“Come, now!” he chided her. “ That was before,” he explained 
for her conviction. 

They had circled back to the edge of the wood toward the town, and 
the look of the five o’clock shadows smote ’Lista to eros But 
he stood before her very resolutely. 

“Can’t an engaged man know his own fianceé’s al he said. 

He brought the word out oddly, and more or less mangled, but 
most convincingly. It was a word which he had carefully picked up 
from the Best People; and instantly, by some dimly divined law, 
*Lista submitted. 

“T haven’t said Ill ever marry you,” she maintained, and then 
saw a way to say something daring, delightful—something which she 
vaguely felt that she owed him. “ But if I don’t,” she added, “Ill 
keep on being—Lista Loveridge.” 

For a breath, he lost the sound of the name in his joy at her 
way of telling him. Then— 

“Lista Loveridge!” he repeated happily. “Why, it seems as if 
I ’d ought to ’a’ known you are that—it is you,” he stumbled, grappling 
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with some vague feeling of the exquisite fitness of sound and sense. 
“Say mine!” he cried, and said it for her. 

But she would not say that aloud, and now she was in eager 
haste to be gone. 

“When can I see you this evening?” he demanded, as if he 
were naming a right. 

“You can’t—you can’t see me!” said *Lista breathlessly. “I’ve 
got another engagement! ”—she caught at Saucy’s word like a weapon. 
“T can—I can meet you by the telephone office—to-morrow night at 
eight.” 

Newhaven flushed. Was she ashamed of him? 

“Look here——” he began. 

Then of her own accord, understanding that it was full time, she 
slipped her hand in his, like a hand-clasp, but infinitely more. 

“Please!” she said. “I’ll tell you afterward.” 

His hands closed over hers, and her eyes fell from the look in 
his. But she understood that they gave her everything. 

When they parted at the railroad tracks, Newhaven at a ‘rushing 
pace set off along the ties for the town. He said to himself that he 
must get to the Mayor’s office before six o’clock. His letter to Mayor 
Swartfigure must be delivered at once—why, that place in the drug- 
store might be gone even now; and he, Newhaven, must get to work 
instantly. Aman could n’t afford to be idle long when he was engaged ! 
And how ved her, how he loved her! No, it wasn’t six yet. 
How much could a man save on a salary like that, any way? 

He’ was every bit a man, this “stranger in the town,” who had 
so splendidly outgrown his “nice little line of talk to open up a 
conversation.” Also, he was a good deal like a robin, with a straw 
in his mouth. 


VIII. 
Tue Party 


DELIGHT came next to "Lista in secrecy, and in a scolding. 

She had entered the Mayor’s woodshed most inconspicuously, 
coming through the back gateway and hiding the handkerchief of 
wild strawberries behind the woodshed bottles. Before she left the 
telltale bundle, she lifted it shyly toward her face. She had the fresh 
odor of the juice of the berries in their coat of leaves, and it was 
momentarily as if Newhaven were back again, beside her. She parted 
a very mesh of crowding rainbows, and slipped through into the 
kitchen. 

Miss Saucy Swartfigure had just entered from the dining-room. 
She had her skirts gathered in one hand, giving the distinct effect 
Vou. LXXXVII.—3 
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of walking through mud, a pose of Saucy’s peculiar to kitchens. Be- 
hind her—always behind her—came her mother, whose skirts for her 
part invariably dragged, so to say, concavely, as if she knew not the 


starches. 
“ Well, I must say,” said Miss Swartfigure, “such works I never 


saw. Where’s the supper?” 

*Lista’s stricken glance showed her the clock-hands angled well 
past half-after five, in that evil-goblin gesture of clock-hands which 
have contrived to slip past the hour when somebody ought to be 
somewhere. 

“T’ve got everything ready!” she said breathlessly. “The po- 
tatoes peeled an’ in the water, the pot roast ready to be het up, an’ 
the lemon pie. It won’t take me beyond twenty minutes till the 
potatoes boil.” 

“Twenty minutes!” Miss Swartfigure observed in horror. “ Will 
you kindly tell me where on top of the earth you’ve been?” 

*Lista’s heart leaped happily. Oh, where had she been? If Saucy 
only knew! 

“Saucy,” said her mother, who always pulled out her tones as 
if reproach were a plastic art, “ now, don’t you bother with that now. 
The main thing is the potatoes. You’ll get "Lista so’s she won’t 
know which end her head fits.” 

Her words went on for some time; but what they so impotently 
advised, *Lista found herself following. Mrs. Swartfigure never tacked 
her ideas smartly on the receiving mind, but she screwed them; and 
her faint borings were curiously effectual. 

“ Well,” said Saucy finely, preceding her mother from the kitchen, 
“what Mary Petit ’ll think of our not having supper at six o’clock, 
I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Swartfigure spoke privately to "Lista as she followed. “ Put 
me on a little dish o’ the cold carrots,” she said. “I guess I can 
sly it behind the teapot.” 

Some way *Lista made supper appear on the table; and it looked 
very like any other supper, considering, as one must, that she served 
pot roast and Newhaven, potatoes and Newhaven, cabbage salad and 
Newhaven, and Newhaven with lemon pie. 

But when ’Lista entered the dining-room after the family was 
seated she was remotely conscious of some other influence, not unlike 
the glamour of the afternoon. The table, thickly padded, was laid 
with the best apple-blossom-spray dishes, and “all the solid,” as 
Saucy was wont to refer to the silver which had been assembled in 

the house since, so to say, her own age of social consciousness— 
silver heavy with oxidized flowers, so that the knives suggested sterling 
hand-mirrors, and the salt-and-pepper boxes resembled powder-puffs. 
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The Mayor sat silent, making dimples as he chewed; his wife, 
manceuvring her private carrots, was successfully inhibiting connected 
talk by asking attention to the peculiarities and failures of the food- 
stuffs; and Saucy was the embodiment of the middle-class-young-lady- 
table-manners of, “ Dear me, | hope everything goes off all right, 
and Papa don’t make any of his mistakes, and Mamma don’t give any- 
thing away, an’ | guess this table shows we’ve got as good as any- 
body, and do have some more.” *Lista knew the company aspect of 
things as she knew the routine of toil. But now there was some 
one else in the dining-room, some one who dominated the place and 
the particulars. 

When ’Lista first met Mary Petit’s eyes, she found her own held 
by this lady’s look, which seemed, in some amazing way, to take 
account of her as being, instead of merely handing the brown gravy. 
There was—but this *Lista did not know—a faint surprise in the 
look which followed her at her task. And for ’Lista, whom ordinarily 
a glance could send out of countenance, there was no confusion from 
that regard, but merely a glow. 

When ’Lista left the room, Mary Petit said: 

“I think it must be a fern. Or perhaps it’s a branch of some- 
thing. No, I should really say it is a fern. Would n’t you say your 
maid looks like a fern?” 

“What, please?” asked Saucy. 

“Your maid,” explained Miss Petit. “She is so little and flicker- 
ing. She moves as if she blew—don’t you think she does? And 
she ends off at the top in tendrils. Oh, it is a fern, without doubt. 
Who is she?” 

“ Who—the maid?” said Saucy. “’Lista? Oh, why, she’s *Lista 
Loveridge. Farm folks, you know. She’s a real good girl.” 

Mrs. Swartfigure inhibited. “Usually, yes, I will say she is. 
But she surely over-seared this pot roast. It tastes a weeny bit 
scorched, don’t you see it does?” 

“J like the scorched part. Is she artistic at all?” said Mary 
Petit. “She looks as if she might—tend toward an art. You can 
usually tell, can’t you?” 

“She can,” put in Mayor Swartfigure heartily, “put a pie into 
shape like a mice. *Lista makes a pie that had ought to be framed— 
if that’s your art.” 

“Tt is,” said Mary Petit. “It emphatically is. But perhaps she 
knows others. I have always found that a woman knows most who 
knows anything at all. The one-sided people usually grow tentacles, 
don’t they?” 

“What was that?” asked Saucy. 

“T must get a sketch of *Lista, I think,” Mary Petit explained. 
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“ Well,” Saucy said reflectively, “take her on Sundays, dressed 
up something like, and I don’t know but what she would do to sit. 
For some things. But you wait,” she advised, “till you see the regular 
Timber girls. They’re a rill pretty set, if I do say it. Of course 
I mean the rill Timber crowd, that goes everywhere. There’s Mame 
Blum—you’ll see her this evening. She’s dimples an’ plump an’ 
cute. Take Mame in her low-aeck pink, an’ you’d be surprised. 
Her father’s a lawyer.” 

“ And is he cute and plump and dimples?” Mary Petit asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Saucy; “he’s quite bald, and very brainy.” 

A handful of nasturtiums garnished the cabbage salad on its arrival, 
and from the fragrant yellow bean over the woodshed “Lista had 
pulled some sprays to lay beside the segments of lemon pie. 

“She’s done that herself,” Saucy confided. “’Lista’s nice about 
noticing how people do. I will say this for her: she seems to like to 
fuss.” 

“She seems to me a wonderful little creature,” said Mary Petit. 

So dinner wore on, the Mayor and his wife keeping their places 
very well, relapsing into a silence which took proud account of Saucy’s 
brisk aplomb. Mrs. Swartfigure secretly planned the entire three 
menus for the morrow, and the Mayor chewed, dimpling, and wondered 
how much he could ask Miss Petit for the Edward Bain place for 
two months. And at last, as he pushed back his chair before the pie 
of the others had run its full course, and rose to “go water the yard 
a little,” he remembered something. 

“Oh, by the way, Sauce,” he. said—“Saucie,” he corrected, for 
her glance’s sake—“I’ve asked a young fellow—a stranger here in 
town—to your doin’s to-night.” 

“Papa!” eéxpostulated his daughter. “What’s he like?” she 
inquired curiously. 

“Nice, business-like young man,” the Mayor assured her. “I’m 
goin’ to give him a trial in the store, when I’ve looked up one or 
two of his references. He’s all right. Parts his hair in the middle, 
but he’s Old Business just the same. I thought you’d be glad of an 
extra fellow,” her father said. 

“Well, I am,” Saucy admitted, “if he’s what you might call a 
gentleman. There aren’t many young gentlemen in Timber,” she 
informed Miss Petit. “When did he strike town?” she asked her 
father. 

And when she had heard that it was the day before, Saucy pondered 
a possibility: what if he was the cute fellow with the tan bag, whom 
she had seen yesterday coming from the depot? 

“What ’s his name?” she demanded. 

“ Newhaven—Arthur Newhaven,” the Mayor answered. 
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An hour later the owner of the name came hastening up Depot 
Street with a kind of choir in his heart. Was he not bidden to a 
party at the Mayor’s, a party where all the Best People would cer- 
tainly be? And had “Lista Loveridge not said that a party would 
keep her from seeing him that evening? What was there to suppose 
save that they would meet there, with their afternoon in their eyes? 

His appearance at Saucy’s was one of those nodal moments which 
set vibrating everything near. Newhaven, in his well-pressed business 
clothes and selected waistcoat, was obliged, since the Mayor was not 
present at his daughter’s party, to present himself to Saucy, who 
admitted her guests, and with her “ Real pleased, I’m sure,” he read 
her gratification in her eyes, and found his confidence, and took his 
introductions like fences. And the parlor was set vibrating: a New 
Man in town. And he seemed to know how to act. 

There began one of those gentle struggles for which any field 
will do. Saucy’s confidante, Mamie Blum, in the low-neck pink (who 
always appropriated every New Man, from the Little Trombone Player 
in the city band down), led the assault, crossed the room, sat down 
by Newhaven, and then left him in the middle of a sentence. “ You 
have to pique them—ain’t it ridiculous?” she had once said to Saucy. 
Having distinctly nettled Newhaven, she distinctly flattered him by 
returning ten minutes afterward to find what he had been going to 
say. It was then that Mamie dropped her information that her father 
was a lawyer. There were only two or three professional men in 
Timber, and, as Mamie had said privately, “Say what you will, brains 
are brains.” Newhaven noted, and the impression did not fail. 

Then the Oldmottle girls performed their usual attack of descend- 
ing together and jocosely sparring with each other in the presence of 
the besieged, approaching in their sallies very near to the domestic 
life, and mentioning, in superbly alert unconsciousness, the grand 
piano, the new sideboard, Lot’s new red dressing-sack, and what good 
omelets Cassie could make. And Newhaven noted these all, and the 
impression did not fail. 

Mrs. Swartfigure, like her husband, did not appear to be among 
her daughter’s guests. She was in the kitchen, superintending, and 
even moving about the dining-room in full view of the company 
beyond the folding doors, but, by a tacit agreement, neither hostess— 
or, rather, mother of the true hostess—nor guests gave any sign of 
recognition until the moment after the guessing games when Mrs. 
Swartfigure at last appeared openly in the parlor doorway, bowing 
vaguely and in smiling preoccupation which seemed to say: “ My mind 
is stored with successful patties.” 

Instantly Newhaven was on his feet, a way of courtesy which, 
having picked up from the Best People, he practised with the proud 
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delight of a little boy who can do a trick on ice. He watched for 
opportunities to rise, to carry parcels, to take off a right-hand glove 
—habits laboriously grafted on a native unco.sciousness. And his 
rising completed the capitulation of the parlor. 

“ He certainly does pay attention to his manners,” thought Saucy, 
who had been sitting beside him on the divan, and she stole a glance 
at Mary Petit to see if she had noticed the cosmopolitan character of 
the attention. Certainly, Mrs. Swartfigure herself had not done so. 
She had merely landed on the piano-stool, accidentally hit a bass 
note, and at Mamie Blum’s “ Enter the vill-ian!”—somebody always 
said that when somebody else struck an accidental bass—she had joined 
every one else in laughter. 

But even bass notes could not long distract attention. The centre 
of observation in the room was Newhaven: the New Man in Town. 

“Do you enjoy music?” he asked Saucy on the divan. 

“Very much,” said Saucy. “Do you?” 

“Very much,” said Newhaven. “Can you play?” 

“Only a little for ourselves here at home,” she assured him. 

Newhaven dropped his arm along the sofa’s back. 

“For me some time?” he asked. 

Instantly something vague harassed his consciousness. He had 
been engaged only upwards of three hours, and he had been dropping 
his arm along sofa-backs for years. He was like a wolf that, having 
killed for himself as usual on the day when he must first carry flesh 
to his mate in her cave, abruptly remembers. Newhaven drew away 
and cleared his throat, but already Saucy had replied—feminine flint 
to even a hint of steel: 

“Well, now, I don’t know. Why should I?” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t know,” Newhaven returned indifferently. 

“We'll see,” said Saucy. “It’s a thing I do for the very, very 
few.” 

In spite of himself, Newhaven’s heart leaped up. She was the 
Mayor’s daughter, his employer’s daughter. Undoubtedly they owned 
their place and the drug-store. Daughters of professional men were in 
her circle. . . . And yet all the time he was watching the door, for 
"Lista. 

In the kitchen, meanwhile, "Lista was “ getting it onto the plates ” 
—which meant serving supper. The gown of pink ruffles, which there 
had been no time to change, was covered with a gingham apron. In 
and out of the kitchen were hovering half a dozen pretty, flowered- 
muslin younger sisters of the guests, some of them ’Lista’s former 
schoolmates, ready to be waitresses, and the flowered muslin, so to say, 
was making the gingham as miserable as muslin and youth are able. 
And this with no intent to do so, only with that carelessness that is 
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far sharper than intention. ’Lista knew all the hurts. There was to 
be a picnic—there was always to be a picnic. They were planning 
what they would take to it, “who should bring what and who should 
ask who.” Two were having new dresses—they were always having 
new dresses—and they were telling the others how they were made, 
and what they were going to have next. They were getting up a 
church social and a “surprise” party; they were making engage- 
ments to meet outside the post-office the next evening, to complete 
arrangements—so it went on; and in all these things Lista, of the 
age of the others, of a charm far exceeding theirs, of a prettiness 
and conformability which might have developed distinguished gifts— 
"Lista was ignored as effectually as one in absence. Even in school, 
her imagination and her temperament had made the others regard 
her as “different,” and feel never wholly at ease in her company. 
But now this difference was become a social one, and "Lista was in 
another world, because she “ worked out.” 

It was not until supper had been served to the guests, ranged 
about the dining-room walls, that Newhaven gave up his hope of 
Lista’s coming, and faced the probable meaning of her absence. Was 
she, then, not among the Best People, after all? But, then, hang the 
Best People !—well, but no, of course one could n’t do that. Only— 
why was she not at the Mayor’s house? His abstraction impressed 
Saucy even more than his gallantry. 

At leave-taking, on the front porch, Saucy leaned toward Newhaven. 

“You know what you said about liking music?” she reminded 
him. 

“T know what I said about your playing,” he put it.. 

“You ’re not in the store yet—come up to-morrow, in the after- 
noon, and | ’ll play for you a little bit, maybe,” she said. 

He thanked her and promised and went, radiant, because he was 
“making his way.” 

In the deserted parlor Saucy joined Mary Petit, who had been so 
quiet that evening that Saucy had found herself vaguely irritated, 
lest “ Mamie and the rest should not think she was somebody that 
was somebody.” 

“Well,” Saucy demanded, “what did you think of them?” 

“My dear Saucy,” Mary Petit answered, “they are delicious. I 
have had a wonderful evening. They are delicious, and I think you 
and their frocks have given me an idea.” 

“ Really?” exclaimed Saucy, immeasurably gratified. “What was 
that?” 

“Your little ’Lista,” Miss Petit told her—“I must paint her in 
a party frock, as a lady. She is very like a portrait of a lady, is 
she not?” 
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“*Tista!” exclaimed Saucy. “Why, yes; "Lista is real lady-like, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“That,” said Mary Petit meditatively, “is not quite what I mean, 
I fancy. But, then, one means so many things.” 

Saucy looked at her curiously. 

“ My part,” Saucy said, “I think about the best thing at the party 
was that new man. Did you notice what close attention he paid to 
his manners?” 

“TI noticed,” said Mary Petit, “ev-erything.” 


IX. 
At Saucy’s Houss 


Tue Swartfigure parlor was like a page of a yellow newspaper. 
The carpet-breadths were the columns, mercifully nondescript until 
one looked close, when they were found to be patterned in what 
might have been—so far as design was concerned—blood, money, and 
delusions. Away up at the head of the room, in the manner of the 
name of the newspaper, were the crayons of the three Swartfigures 
(with an en traine look which even the Mayor somehow could not 
escape). Below these, eminently representing the scare-heads, were the 
golden-oak cabinet mantel, the white-enamelled upright piano, and the 
china-framed mirror. And these were so laden with cut glass and 
favors and mementos, that, like the scare-heads, they stood for wed- 
dings, bereavements, and social indulgences innumerable. Then there 
were, so to say, the illustrations—“ Eagle with Child in Claws,” and 
pen-and-ink art-class drawings, and Art Pillows, and countless photo- 
graphs for the single column cuts. And here and there, in the 
music spread on the rack, in the “Soul Poems” left open on the 
table, were the Advertisements of Saucy’s taste. 

But to Newhaven the room seemed very fine. Entering it that 
holiday afternoon from the glare of Depot Street, it impressed him 
as Saucy would have liked. She had set a work-basket on the table— 
Saucy’s instincts were very clear-cut—and, having no sewing, she had 
dropped in the basket a lace handkerchief whose edging she proposed 
to seem to sew on. She had done this before, and the effect, she 
felt, was pronounced. This, and a toilet of blue, and keeping New- 
haven waiting for ten minutes after Mrs. Swartfigure had admitted 
him (and disappeared, in her gentle, unstarched way,) constituted 
Saucy’s defense. She entered to find him standing at the window. 

“Why, how do you do?” she said, in surprise. “I hardly thought 
you ’d come.” 

“Why didn’t you think I’d come?” asked Newhaven. “I said 
I would, you know.” 
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“Do you always do as you say?” Saucy demanded, sinking into 
the page like a bit of theatrical news. 

“ Does n’t everybody, with you? ” Newhaven put it. 

“Mercy alive, no!” she denied modestly. “ Folks are very differ- 
ent that way. Their being different,” she added, “is what makes them 
so interesting, don’t you think?” 

“ Well, I don’t know but what it is,’ Newhaven admitted thought- 
fully; and, “Don’t you like to watch people?” he added. 

“Very much,” said Saucy. “Don’t you?” 

“Take it on the street,” Newhaven advanced. “I like to look 
at all the different faces.” 

“That ’s why I like travelling,” Saucy told him, with some com- 
placency. “You meet nice people.” 

“Yes,” said Newhaven; “you do. Real friendly people, from 
other places. Then when you think of all the different towns, you 
think you know somebody in each of ’em. It’s real interesting, I 
think.” 

“Do you know many people?” asked Saucy. 

“Oh, quite a few ”—he threw it off carelessly. “I don’t take up 
with too many in all the places I go. But a man gets io know the 
folks in the State.” 

“T s’pose he does,” said Saucy. “Well, I have quite a corre- 
spondence with folks in the State. I’m corresponding secretary of 
our society. I s’pose a good many know my name that way that 
would n’t otherwise. Then I know others too. At one time I was 
writing to people in five different States. I had letters from them 
all in one week, and a postal card from London, England.” 

“Ts that so!” said Newhaven. 

This lasted for some time, the tribute of them both to the mutually 
respectful attitude presupposed by talking the commonplaces. More- 
over, Newhaven’s sense of his own new responsibilities had, through 
a long night—half of delicious remembrance, half of perplexity at 
*Lista’s failure to appear at that party—become a fixed thing, like his 
sense of his own age. He himself had no wish in the world to present 
to Saucy his outgrown “ little line of talk to open up a conversation.” 
His impulse was, so to say, to withdraw his arm from the back of 
every sofa in the world save one. From a being essentially polygamous 
in theory, the little drug-clerk had become quite unconsciously and 
genuinely a monogamous being, a being who had purged his talk of 
personality, who was on the road to detachment and good citizenship. 

But Saucy was on another star. Saucy’s Decision was not yet 
made. For aught she knew, Newhaven might be the object of that 
hovering Decision. And the longer she talked her commonplaces, there 

on the impersonal parlor page, the more she inclined to editorialize. 
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When a man and a woman meet, the editorial We is always the alluring 
potentiality, either quenched in the first utterances or else dominant. 

It was not remarkable that in the end the We caught Saucy up, 
possessed her, and found expression. By all the laws of Timber 
chivalry, it should have been Newhaven who referred to their first 
sight of each the day before, as Saucy watered her nasturtiums. But 
when, given ample opportunity, he took no advantage of that circum- 
stance, Saucy did so. 

“ Did o’t 1 see you go past the house yesterday?” she asked, her 
eyes on her pseudo-needlework. 

“1 don’t know but what I did pass here,” Newhaven said. “I 
had to walk over from the depot,” he explained, “ because the busses 
were all at the circus.” 

“Oh,” said Saucy, “the circus. I’d forgotten about there being 
one. Don’t a circus bore you?” 

Only the day before, so challenged in such a parlor, Hevhoven 
would have leaped agilely to the new point of view, and he would 
have assented gravely. But now, since the coming of a reality to life 
brings little accentuated realities, Miss Swarttigure’s tone vaguely 
irritated him. The sweet of the night before was in his veins, and 
anything which seemed to set that time at naught was to be resented. 

“ No, it don’t,” he boldly declared. “1 like a circus.” 

“You do!” said Saucy incredulously, and immediately saw the 
originality of this. ‘To affect to like a circus was rather newer than 
to affect to be bored by one. She noted this for future use, but first 
she must tease a bit, for a high-road to acquaintance, 

“Is that where you were going when you went by here in such 
a hurry?” she asked. 

“ No,” said Newhaven seriously; “I was going to my hotel.” 

He had learned the “my” recently, and it came out tellingly, 
and Saucy did not miss it. Indeed, there is perhaps no condition of 
society in which all subtleties will pass without effect; and the clas- 
sification of its special susceptibilities to these subtleties will classify 
the society. 

“ Don’t you get terribly lonesome going around to different towns 
that way, not knowing anybody?” she asked. 

“A man has to get used to that,” Newhaven rejoined colorlessly. 

“Some men don’t have to,” Saucy suggested, looking up briefly. 

“No, not when they ’re in business,” he assented densely. 

Saucy looked at him curiously. He seemed so essentially a man 
who could talk as she wanted to talk; and that look, as he had passed 
her the day before—that had meant that he was not the Indifferent 
that he seemed. What was wrong? Was it her fault? Saucy bridled, 
and cast in the moment all her powers. 
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“Or when they ’re married,” she said archly. 

It was too much for Newhaven. The habit of years was not to 
be quenched, it seemed, by twenty-four hours, however intense. 

“What made you think of that?” he asked, and, before he knew 
it, he had flashed her the look that they had exchanged the day before, 
over the nasturtiums. 

Saucy promptly colored, richly, triumphantly. This was some- 
thing like. And, with an Amazonian deftness in pressing an advantage, 
she dashed a full cup of flattery in his eyes. 

“Well, you were so popular here at the party last night,” she 
said gravely, “that I thought it might happen to you any time now.” 

“The party was popular with me all right,” Newhaven answered, 
and, “Some of it ’specially,” he could do no more than add, and 
barb the inference with another glance. 

“Tt is n’t very often,” Saucy went on, placing her needle studiously, 
“that Timber society does as it did last night. We are very, very 
slow here to make friends,” she assured him. “ But you seemed to 
take them all by storm.” 

“Them?” Newhaven murmured, as she had intended. 

She looked up for his reproach, found it, let him know that she 
had really meant “us,” and then pretended a fine unconcern. 

“Oh,” she reminded him, “I was the hostess and did n’t count. 
You were the only one that counted here last night.” 

“Well, you just did count, please,” said Newhaven—and yet it 
was rather in a delightful embarrassment than for any other reason 
that he said so. 

“T ought n’t,? Saucy murmured then, “to be talking to you like 
this, a stranger so. And Yet just because you are a stranger, and 
likely to be in Papa’s store and all, I feel sort of responsible, in a 
way. That’s real forward of me, isn’t it?” 

Newhaven was leaning elbows on knees, looking over at her and 
trying to realize his position. It was true, then: he was, at a bound, 
not only in with the best people, but actually being “ paid attention 
to” by them, made something of, picked out by the Mayor’s daughter, 
who felt responsible for him. It was the gratification, in fuller measure 
than he had ever known it, of his besetting ambition. And the 
Mayor’s daughter laid down her sewing and met his eyes, and her 
mouth was undeniably like a red raspberry. 

“Unless you ’ve fallen in love with somebody at first sight?” she 
said. 

“T have,” said Newhaven simply, and looked out the window. 

In no society susceptible to any subtlety whatever could it be 
regarded as chivalrous for a man to tell one woman that he is in 
love with another. Newhaven was saved the impeachment by Saucy’s 
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instant misunderstanding of him. To her intelligence, he had simply 
accepted her challenge and said what she had expected him to say. 
In her experience, it was therefore time to stem the current. So 
she rose at once, with a pretty and needless sweeping of her abundances 
of soft blue, and— 

“You have n’t asked me to play for you,” she reminded him. 
“Come and turn the leaves.” 

Newhaven turned the leaves of her music. She played, and 
looked up at him, and told him what this passage “ represented ” 
and what that. Newhaven leaned his arm on the piano, to the 
peril of the wedding, bereavement, and social indulgence symbols, 
and Saucy, noting the brown hand with the pink middle knuckle, 
and the well-pressed sleeve, and the edge of blue cuff, and veiling her 
glances at the face above her, with its fine, full mouth, tapped at the 
keys to the air of yesterday’s “ My, what a cute fellow!” and at the 
last drifted inevitably into a wedding march—according to the musical 
etiquette of her time and place. 

“La, la, la la, la-la-la,” she sang it, and laughed and looked up 
at him. “You know what that is, I s’pose?” she asked, playing 
on; and Newhaven admitted that he knew his Mendelssohn; and— 

“What are you practising up for?” he asked. 

“T thought maybe I’d be asked to play at your wedding party 
soon, and I’d better get to work,” she informed him—*“ after last 
night, you know.” 

“Do brides in Timber play at their own weddings?” he wanted 
to know, with his arm thrown up in his feint at defense. But the 
minute that he had so characteristically said it, something went cut- 
ting through consciousness, less like remembrance than like a hurt. 
He drew himself sharply up and studied a red Indian favor on the 
piano. Saucy, missing the movement, whirled on the stool and 
laughed up at him. 

“T guess you don’t care what you say, do you?” she inquired, 
her indignation crudely sketched in. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Newhaven returned. “I don’t say much.” 

“But what you do say is real vital—is that it?” she inquired. 

She rose and stood before him, fluffing the light hair with both 
hands. 

“T guess Ill have to be your guardian here in Timber society,” 
she suggested. “It looks like you can just about run things here if 
you see fit. I guess I’ll have to tell you what’s what. You can 
say these little things to me—but not to everybody. Is it a bargain?” 

She looked up at him and pursed the red raspberry mouth in a 
way she knew, and held out her hand. Newhaven took the hand, 
and at the tribute of her eyes and the words of the Mayor’s daughter 
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his heart grew warm within him. It was as if he had at last found 
his real place in the social world, a place with the Best People. Some 
way, gratitude for it all seemed due to Saucy. 

“You can do anything with me you want to, you know,” he 
burst out boyishly. 

Saucy’s hand lingered, and with it her eyes. 

“Really?” she said. 

“ Really,” he answered emphatically. 

She laughed and made him a little bow. 

“Then I guess I’ll get you something to eat,” she retreated 
gaily. “If you’ll sit down an’ wait a few minutes, Ill see what 
I can find. There’s ’most always something good in the cupboard.” 

When she had gone Newhaven sat down in a brocade chair—one 
of the purely financial items on the page—and looked about him with 
a sense of glowing, physical well-being. Why, it seemed, he told 
himself—it seemed as if this house were going to be a regular home, 
didn’t it? The Mayor’s house—the Mayor’s daughter—the biggest 
house on Depot Street. . . . Oh, did she know “Lista real well, and 
would she be a friend to them when they were married? 

In the kitchen Saucy flung open the refrigerator door and uttered 
a little cry. 

“Lista!” she exclaimed. “ Wild strawberries! Where did you 
ever get them?” 

*Lista had been baking. The kitchen was savory with browned 
crust and hot cookies, and the table was piled with the baking dishes, 
yet unwashed. *Lista herself, in an outgrown blue print frock which 
made her look childishly small, stood at the table, singing a little— 
and planning. She understood that at their meeting that night she 
must tell Newhaven what her real position was. She dreaded this 
merely for its hurt to her own pride, not because she had any fear 
that it would make the faintest difference to his love for her. And 
she had been wreathing the evening about with many an innocent 
device of fresh ribbons and a home-coming up the alder walk to the 
kitchen porch, under the yellow bean vine, where she was to bring 
new cookies and wild strawberries. To this end, she had laid the 
strawberries on two plates of green leaves and set them on the ice. 
And on these two plates Saucy fell with ardor. 

“Get me the black tray and the strawberry lunch cloth,” she 
directed. “Get me two of the solid spoons and the solid sugar and 
creamer, and two of the big initial napkins. Now give me a plate 
of the fresh cookies, an’ Ill take up these two dishes o’ berries. 
There. Well, if that isn’t dainty! I’ve got a young gentleman 
calling,” she explained. ' 

So "Lista did as she was told and sent upstairs the wild straw- 
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berries that she and Newhaven had gathered. And Newhaven took 
the tray from Saucy, and placed it beside her sewing-basket. And 
they sat together at the little table, which Saucy did her best to 
canopy with clouds. 

“Isn’t this up and down cozy?” she demanded. 

“It’s regular homelike,” Newhaven rejoined, in the social and 
physical well-being of the moment. 

“T don’t care for these great big affairs,’ she confided. “That 
is, unless I’m the belle of them, like you were last night. But what 
I like is the little informal, cozy, home teas and suppers, where 
a person can talk. Don’t you?” 

“Sure I do,” rejoined Newhaven. “Shall I tell you just about 
my idea of society? This.” 

Saucy pouted. 

“You had a chance to say something nice,” she protested. 

“T did,” he maintained. 

“You had a chance to say this was your idea of home,” she 
reproached him, and laughed and shook her head. “I’m afraid that 
I shall have to teach you how to pay compliments. You don’t know 
how.” 

As she had hoped, this nettled him. Had he not believed that 
he of all men understood the art of compliment, and over and over 
had he not practised and proved it? 

“There ’s some that compliments can’t do justice to,” he said. 

“That ’s something like,” she approved. “ Now, what should you 
say next—if you really knew how to compliment?” 

“You ’d ought to know who they are,” he advanced. 

“Do you think you’d hurt my feelings if you told me who they 


are?” she tempted him. 
“JT do—if it hurts your feelings to talk about yourself!” he met 


this triumphantly. 

“Tt doesn’t,” she assured him. “Go on.” 

“Tm afraid,” Newhaven declared. And now some way she had 
challenged him and he had entered the lists. 

“ Afraid!” she mocked him. 

“Not if you tell me I need n’t be,” he assured her. 

Saucy seemed to consider. 

“ At any rate, J won’t be afraid,” she declared; “and—no—you 
need n’t be!” 

Newhaven leaned forward, and as he did so, across the little 
table, the odor of wild strawberries, fresh, poignant, joyous with the 
open, came to him like the presence of yesterday. In an instant all 
the potent little wings which fan in fragrance swept his face, swept 
his thought, cleared the world of everything alien, caught away as 
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if it had been flame the yellow newspaper page of the Swartfigure 
parlor, and set Saucy at naught. ‘The stretch of the pasture, the 
white gloom of the birches, the sweet of the hour, came back to him, 
and it was as if they had said: “We are you. Did you think you 
are as you were?” 

No, Newhaven was not as he was, but his weapons remained the 
same. He rose abruptly, with his old assumption of deliberate in- 
difference, smiled vaguely down at the girl, hummed a little air, and— 

“I’m afraid I’m not much good at anything,” he said—and 
his tone, for all the carelessness, held some secret bitterness at himself. 

Instantly conscious of a false step, Saucy regarded him briefly, 
took refuge in her hostess-ship, and did the one thing which, in her 
experience, most flattered a man, was swiftest at furthering friendship: 
she gave him, after the manner of the daughters of Timber, the 
freedom of the kitchen. 

“TI tell you what you do,” she said: “you take the plate and go 
out to the kitchen and open the cupboard and find the cookie jar.” 

Newhaven understood the subtle compliment of her permission. 
He had invaded other kitchens, but in a house like this, never. And 
now after telling him that, in Timber society, she should feel re- 
sponsible for him, the daughter of the house, and daughter of the 
Mayor of the town, was actually bidding him go out to the cookie 
jar. So it was that as he went down the hall, his heart sick within 
him because of his disloyalty to his mysterious, baffling sweetheart, 
he was yet walking on air because of his social triumph, because of 
the Best People, because of his hovering dream of new capitulations. 

Then he opened the kitchen door and stood face to face with 
"Lista. 


xX. 
CINDERELLA 


Sue was washing her baking dishes, standing back of the deal 
table, piled with cooking utensils. The steam from the hot, soapy 
water was a mist about her, and the kitchen seemed on that July day 
seven times heated by the roaring range. It was hard to believe that 
one was in the same house with that big newspaper page of a parlor. 

When she saw Newhaven, *Lista took her breath with a little 
inarticulate sound, and stepped back, wiping her hands on her long 
dragging apron. Her first thought was of course that he had some- 
how found her out and had come here purposely to see her, and to 
hear her explain something—she was not quite sure what. But when 
she saw the empty plate she understood. This was Saucy’s “ young 
gentleman calling”; they often came down to the kitchen for more. 
Oh, and her own outgrown dress and the way she looked! 
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As for Newhaven, his face, which at first had been lighted with 
that rush of his smile which transfigured him, changed to simple 
wonder, so that half way to her side his look questioned more than 
it devoured her. 

“You—here?” he said, with his heart in the “you” and his 
leaping doubt in the “ here.” 

*Lista laughed a little, but she went to meet him, her face ex- 
quisitely rosy and her eyes soft. I think, in spite of the moment, 
above everything else, she was glad. 

“What are you doing out here?” she asked. 

“T came for Miss Swartfigure. I—do you live here?” Newhaven 
demanded, looking about. 

“I was going to tell you to-night,” she answered simply. “I 
would have before—only, I hated to have you not understand how 
things are—really are, you know. I do live here. I—I work here.” 

“You work here?” he repeated incredulously. “Do you mean— 
what do you mean? Work out?” 

“Yes,” she said, flushing to her soft hair; “I do—I s’pose you 
might call it ‘work out.’ I—I had to do something when I got 
through school.” 

Newhaven stared at her in blank incredulity. Why, he would 
have sworn that she was from the Best People. He would have said 
that she was as much a real lady as Miss Saucy Swartfigure. And yet 
she was the Swartfigures’ hired girl. And he, the idol of last night 
and of this afternoon, was engaged to her! 

“So that was why you did n’t want me to know who you were?” 
he demanded quietly. 

She came a step nearer, her hands still at the folds of her apron. 
One of ’Lista’s charms was her appealing littleness, and the out- 
grown frock made her seem almost a child. Her hair, too, tumbled 
and straying, made her seem a child. 

“Well, it wasn’t all,” she said truthfully. “I liked our not 
knowing. It made it seem—better. But I hated for you to think I 
was just a hired girl till you knew how it was.” 

“ Well,” said Newhaven, “how is it?” 

She puckered her forehead, momentarily disbelieving his tone. 
But, after all, she thought, she did in a measure owe the explanation. 

“T had to do something,” she repeated, “when I got through 
school. There isn’t much here in Timber you can do, you know— 
an’ I hated going to the City. It frightened me to go to the City. 
I was glad, and so was Father, when I got this place. It isn’t hard 


work, very.” 
“Well, but heavens! ” Newhaven burst out at this, “could n’t you 


do something—respectable ? ” 
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“ Respectable?” she repeated slowly. 

“Why, in a store—yes, keeping books, or in an office, or saleslady, 
or cashier. Wasn’t there anything you could do but be a hired 
girl?” 

“Father would n’t let me be in an office or a store,” she said 
proudly, but she was trembling now. “I should think you’d hate it 
for me, too!” she flashed. 

“Well,” said Newhaven, “I hate this, let me tell you. And so 
do you, or you’d ’a’ been open and aboveboard with me.” 

*Lista threw out her hands, with some vague sense of frustration 
in what she was trying to say. Some way, she could not put it 
the way it really was. She had never seemed to herself a “hired 
girl.” Between real “hired girls” and young women of her class, 
she had always felt to exist an immeasurable difference. But she 
was not making this clear to him. And the truth was, of course, 
that she was not likely to do so, since, with the unfailing idealism 
of her temperament, she had always made rainbows for the situation 
and had detached herself utterly from its unpleasantness, save when 
she was recalled to it by its thorns of woodshed-cleaning, or some- 
body’s patronage, or such a crushing reality as Newhaven’s failure 
to understand her now. The simple circumstance of her father’s 
position among the hill farmers, of his wide acres, and of her heritage, 
did not occur to "Lista as having the slightest bearing on the situation. 

“Don’t you see?” she said helplessly. “I didn’t like you to 
connect my name with—meeting you that way—not till you under- 
stood me better. That was why, about the name. And if I’d told 
you—right at first—what I do, you’d have got a wrong impression. 
That first evening, I don’t know but I did feel a little embarrassed 
about your khowing—and thinking I was just that kind. But yesterday 
afternoon—I sort of cared—cared in a different way what you thought 
—and J—— 

She scanned his face, breathlessly. Surely he must understand 
now. But his eyes were filled with another understanding. 

“So that,” he said, “was why you were not at the party last 
night. And there I was in the other room, like a fool, watching the 
door to see if you’d be the next to come in. I didn’t know,” he 
added with a laugh, “that you were out here in the kitchen! ” 

At this, besides the hurt of it, she was swept with a flood of anger. 

“How can you say that to me?” she cried furiously. “ Can’t 
you see it’s different—different ? ” 

But his pride being wounded in its most vulnerable point, he felt, 
or so he thought, an actual violation of his really fine sense of honor. 

“T see things the way they are,” he assured her grimly. “If 
we ’re going to start in this way, what ’ll the end be?” 
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*Lista suddenly leaned forward on her laden kitchen table and 
looked at him. 

“The end,” she said, “will be right straight off now. You 
need n’t look for me to-night—I don’t s’pose you’d want to, any way. 
And you need n’t look for me any more, anywhere. That’s all I’ve 
got to say. Did you want anything on that plate that I can get 
for you?” 

He set the plate down on the table with the emphasis of an 
angry boy, and indeed there was something pathetically boyish about 
this vulnerable pride and anger of his, and something humorously 
boyish about his ignoble retort. 

“Miss Swartfigure,” he said, “sent me for some of the cookies. 
No doubt you know where they are.” 

*Lista filled the plate in silence, lifting the sweets from their 
tissues of dreams of him where she had lately laid them. 

“TI baked ’em,” she said shortly. “I ought to.” 

He took the plate, thrusting up chin from collar in the way she 
had learned to love, and thanked her and turned away. Before he 
was well out of the kitchen "Lista was defiantly rattling the dishes 
in the pan. He went through the long cool hall, with the clattering 
of things in the hot kitchen mocking him, and into the great, inviting, 
Brussels and fan-spread curtained parlor. And there Saucy, leaning 
back and rocking and softly humming, looked up at him with: 

“Well, I must say you were long enough! Do you like to keep 
people expecting you every minute?” 

Newhaven set down the plate he carried and crossed to her chair. 

“T’d like to think you were expecting me,” he said, with a force 
so nearly sullen that she looked up at him in surprise. The new 
thing in his face bewildered and, since Saucy translated into com- 
pliment all that she did not understand, flattered her. She laughed 
a little, looking up at him daringly, pursing the red-raspberry lips in 
a way she knew. 

“You would?” she said, still rocking. “Expecting what, 
though ? ” 

Newhaven stooped swiftly. 

“This,” he said, and kissed her. 


Or GosBLINs 


Mary Petit returned from her inspection of the old Edward Bain 
place so late that afternoon that the Swartfigures had finished supper 
and were beginning to take account of the evening. This meant 
that the Mayor had strolled, smoking, off down Depot Street to see 
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what “folks were up to,” Mrs. Swartfigure was pasting manila paper 
over her raspberry jam—that day won from the increate to fill eighteen 
glass cups—and ’Lista was slicing cold boiled potatoes to warm over 
for breakfast. 

Saucy was invisible. She stayed a great deal in her room. When 
visitors rang she often went upstairs to descend on summons. “ It 
seems so much more private and up-to-date to be sitting in your 
own room when you do sit,” Mamie Blum had once observed to her. 
“To sit in the sitting-room is real ordinary, J consider.” 

Miss Petit, in white linen, hatless, singing softly as she came 
in the open front door, was met by “Lista, who had been listening 
for her. ’Lista was wearing pink ruffles now—the pink ruffles, but 
with a difference. The ruffles no longer went up and down; there 
is more to be said about the habits of ruffles than is contained in 
starch. But Miss Petit had not yet seen her so lovely. And when 
*Lista had made her prim announcement of the solitary supper await- 
ing her, Miss Petit for acknowledgment took ’Lista’s face between her 
hands. 

“Will you let me sketch you,” she asked, “for my ‘Song of the 
Birch ’?” 

*Lista stood, startled and awkward. 

“Me?” she said blankly. Then, fluttering: “Me? Oh—why, 
you know, I’m lots too thin!” 

“On the contrary,” Miss Petit assured her, “you are hardly slim 
enough. But perhaps you would rather have me put you in with 
other maiden-hair and call the study ‘The Fern.’ I said from the 
first you are like a fern. As you please! But promise?” 

“If Miss Swartfigure was willing——” *Lista hesitated, and it 
was a symbol of conditions that Mrs. Swartfigure’s possible attitude 
assailed nobody. 

“Oh,” said Miss Petit, “but people are never willing. The idea 
is to harness any situation first, and then invite people into the cart. 
They will never climb in till it starts. If you came, when could you 
come? Next week?” 

“T could come with you any time,” "Lista said shyly, and Miss 
Petit could hardly have guessed how her hint of admiration had 
salved the bleeding and smarting heart of the little maid. 

Saucy, hearing voices, came downstairs in ungirt blue and at 
table lounged opposite Miss Petit, an elbow here and an elbow there, 
as if distribution alone were admirable. 

“ As soon as I found the place would really do this morning——” 
Miss Petit said. 

“Oh!” Saucy cried, “the old Edward Bain is really up to snuff, 
then? I am so pleased for you!” 
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“T sent,” Miss Petit continued, “seven wires into the village 
by a farmer. He was an able man, for when I got in myself just 
now I found seven acceptances waiting for me—eight, if you count 
the harp.” 

“Well, I don’t think you can hardly give the farmer credit for 
that, though,” Saucy observed judicially. 

“No?” Miss Petit weighed it. “Well, perhaps not—and yet 
he had such honest eyes that I suspect him. Mrs. Overton, the 
harpist, and her harp are coming—you know?” (Saucy hastily assented, 
blankly.) “And the rest are men, who are the only proper guests, 
and will stay away and fish, nicely: Binnie Mince, artist; Francis 
Jessing, poet; and so on—all famous shirkers. Will you like the 
company ? ” 

“Oh, I guess there won’t be much of any trouble about that,” 
said Saucy. “I do like to meet nice people. It’s such a relief.” 

“T never quite know, though,” Mary Petit said thoughtfully, 
“whether to be relieved by a hill or a valley. Do you?” 

“What was that?” said Saucy. 

“Hills and valleys,” explained Miss Petit, “socially speaking. 
When is one to draw a long breath of relief—on a summit or in a 
shallow? And then, of course, every shallow is a summit if you are 
below it. Don’t you find it confusing?” 

“Well, it’s always easy for me to go up a place,” Saucy agreed. 
“ But it’s the coming down that really scares me. Don’t it you?” 

“ Quite, quite so,” said Miss Petit heartily. 

She looked at the salad, garnished with a spray of the flowering 
bean that grew over the woodshed door, and smiled at ’Lista for 
having laid it there; and— 

“Lista,” she said, “’Lista Loveridge, shall I drink tea or coffee? 
Tell me! These constant decisions of life have impaired my will.” 

*Lista stood at the end of the table, her little tin tray in her hand, 
her whole figure drooping like that of a tired child. To-night she 
looked like Mona, in her littleness and the childish languor that was 
like a kind of despair. It was as if all her pretty confidence in life 
as a thing eminently desirable had left her, and all hope of the 
imminence of anything that glittered. A light had gone out—as it 
had gone out for Mona in her sorrowful certainty that she could never 
be “a pretty lady.” To Mona indeed, who that morning had slipped 
in to tell her that their father had, so far, let the circus absence pass 
unnoticed, "Lista had turned with a passionate kind of relief; and, 
since her parting from Newhaven, her constant thought of the child 
had not been so much the anxiety concerning the punishment which 
was sure to come, as a craving for some touch of fellowship. And 
almost as intimate as such fellowship was Mary Petit’s gentle praise. 
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“My dear,” Mary Petit said abruptly, “don’t you mention tea or 
coffee. Tell me instead that you will give me a week—a week, on the 
old Edward Bain place, and let us all paint you. Tell her that she 
may, Miss Swartfigure. I think you simply must let her come.” 

Saucy lifted her brows. 

“TI don’t see how you can tell anything about her,” she said. 
“You ’ve never seen her half dressed up. Could n’t you draw her 
here, in one of my dresses? ” 

“T need a week. I need a week,” said Miss Petit gravely. 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know whether Mamma could spare her,” 
Saucy objected. “Mamma’s limb has been troubling her a good deal 
lately.” 

“T am so sorry,” said Miss Petit, and suddenly rose. “Do you 
mind if I run away a moment—while I’m deciding on coffee?” 

Saucy looked vaguely after her, with some struggling idea that 
she had gone to Mamma to ask about the limb. Miss Petit was back 
in a moment, and over her arm was something wholly alien to the 
qualities of Mamma, admirable as these were. It was a long, loose 
gown of lustrous green, clasped with copper at throat and waist. And 
before Saucy’s “ My, but that’s swell!” and ’Lista’s little indrawn 
breath had ceased, the gown lay about ’Lista’s frail figure and made 
of her some one else. Miss Petit looked at her in infinite satisfaction. 

“That,” she said, “would do, if everything else failed. ‘The 
Fern,’ ‘A Birch in Summer,’ ‘ Woods-way "—my dear, you are all of 
them.” 

“So she is. I’m so fond of imagination!” said Saucy warmly. 

Miss Petit turned full upon her. 

“We must consult Mrs. Swartfigure,” she said. “ You must let 
her come to me for a week, as a model. And for the end of that 
special week,” she added idly, “I want you and any guest you may 
choose to bring to come down and pass on the sketches.” 

Saucy’s face lighted. The delicate bribery of the proposition, 
as such, was lost upon her. But she had a vague perception of the 
necessity to accept the terms intact, and the consummation was one 
for which she had longed, and the word “guest” echoed within 
her. 

“A guest,” she repeated, “a—young lady?” 

“Man, woman, or subliminal mind,” said Miss Petit. “I prefer 
the last, but don’t let me dictate.” 

“There ’s a certain young gentleman——” said Saucy reflectively, 
her eyes sparkling a little. 

“ Quite, quite so,” said Mary Petit. “I would n’t have anybody 
else. And ’Lista! You will come?” 

“Oh,” said "Lista, “I’d love being—away—there! ” 
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“A bridle for the situation,” Miss Petit observed. “I think, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll have coffee.” 

The door-bell at the Mayor’s was fastened to the stationary side 
of the big double front doors; and when the bell was rung the sum- 
mons fought its way through the house like a projectile. The bell 
rang now, and Mrs. Swartfigure’s plaintive voice came from the 
kitchen, admonishing somebody to “answer it,” because her hands 
were all flour paste, and, “ Mercy to us!” Saucy observed. “I’m 
not dressed up. You go, “Lista, and mind you say youll see, no 
matter who wants who.” 

*Lista was slipping the green robe from her shoulders when Mary 
Petit lifted her hand. 

“On no account!” she cried. “Oh, on no account! Go the way 
you are. Why, it might be somebody who would enjoy it!” 

She sprang up, her face quickening with the light of emprise 
which made every one love her, caught a candle from the clock shelf, 
and thrust it alight in ’Lista’s hand. 

“There,” she bade her. “Now go! Don’t you know we’re bound 
to make all the magic we can?” and pushed ’Lista, bewildered and 
longing to protest, into the unlighted hallway, and shut the door; 
and smiled at Saucy’s perplexed alarm. 

“TI only hope,” said Miss Swartfigure, “that it isn’t the new 
county sheriff’s wife come to make an evening call. It’s ’most 
time for her. An’ if she’s real particular, she might get the idea 
of its being peculiar.” 

The visitor, however, was not the county sheriff’s wife. That 
*Lista saw before she reached the open door. The visitor was a man, 
and, when it was too late to retreat, she knew that it was Newhaven. 
He was standing in the deep shadow of the screened-in porch, but his 
figure was thrown in bold relief by the light of the arc street lamp, 
and he was come, "Lista instantly understood, to call on Saucy. 

Newhaven had come to call on Saucy, and all his wretchedness 
was in his face. He had spent an evening and a night almost un- 
endurable. For although on the previous afternoon little had been 
said save of Saucy’s indignation, roughly sketched in, yet he had 
emerged from the Mayor’s house—forgetful that it was the largest 
one on Depot Street !—in a hideous, dragging consciousness of himself 
which bore all the reality of revelation. Curiously, marvellously, it 
was not the loss of ’Lista which hurt him most. That was there in 
the background, waiting to overpower him. But that which had 
brimmed his cup was a sense of something in himself irreparably 
outraged. What it was he could in no wise formulate, and this was 
not for wonder, since the outraged something had so newly come to 


life. 
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Moreover, and dumbly besieging his consciousness, there was in 
his voluntary loss of ’Lista a reality which was wholly to his credit. 
For while, in the last analysis, it may have been chiefly the names 
of things which defeated the little man, yet what he was saying 
curiously to himself and furiously feeling was that *Lista had not 
been “open and aboveboard with him.” For whatever reason— 
delicacy of reason—the fact remained that she had not told him the 
truth about herself, when he had now the right to hear it. And, 
as he had said hotly to her in the kitchen, if they started in that 
way, how would it all end? 

Besides, there was Saucy. Newhaven’s code was simple: Saucy 
was a daughter of the Best People. He had, by the afternoon before, 
detinitely committed himself to what he called a “ regular friendship.” 
And it was with a certain intention of showing her that this was 
real, and that he meant to live up to it, and that his employer’s 
daughter had not misplaced her trust, that he went that evening to 
her house. And now, do what he would, the thrill of ’Lista’s near- 
ness was upon him, had in fact obscured any consciousness that the 
Mayor’s house was the largest one on Depot Street. And yet he had 
a savage delight in the hope that "Lista would open the door to his 
ring—partly that he might hurt her by asking stitily for Miss Swart- 
figure, chietly that he might, by any means at all, look upon her face. 

The candle that ’Lista carried set the long green folds of her 
gown glistening and lent rosy warmth to her face and made shadows 
about her straying hair. To Newhaven, looking through the open door 
down the dark of the hall, she was, even before he recognized her, a 
vision for utter, extravagant surprise. It flashed in his thought that 
this would be one of Miss Petit’s friends from the city, on whose 
coming Saucy had expatiated, and all his usual armory reserved for 
meetings was forgotten in the sheer unwontedness of an encounter 
like this. Ease among the Best People was one thing, but Newhaven 
understood vaguely that there are social fields which lie outside his 
experience, and his first startled impression was that the dim, ex- 
quisite figure in the green gown belonged to these. It was not until 
she had reached the threshold and stood silent from sheer inability 
to find her voice that Newhaven, with a bound of his pulses, recog- 
nized her. 

“*Lista!” he said. 

Instantly, with his bewilderment and the involuntary capitulation 
in his voice, she was master of herself. For when has not the con- 
sciousness of being picturesquely dressed made a woman ruler of all 
immediate spirits? 

“Did you wish to see some one?” she asked with misleading 
gentleness. 
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“J—yes—I wanted——-” Newhaven tried to say, and could think 
of nothing, and continued looking in her face, now become so ex- 
quisite a thing above her throat’s slim distinction and the glistening 
gown. 

At this, and because she divined something of his misery in his 
eyes, "Lista was seized with a delicious trembling. He cared—he 
cared! And yet she was as relentless in her wish to punish him as 
would have been any tender mother. She glanced over her shoulder 
at the closed door of the dining-room, set the candle on the hall- 
rack, and stepped to the porch. 

“Miss Swartfigure is busy for a little while,” she said tranquilly. 
“Would I do—till she comes?” 

She stood before him in the dusk, looking up at him, and half 
laughing, not in the least with the abashed upward glance of the 
day of their meeting or of the day in the Gravel Pasture, but with 
a kind of delicious daring and challenge. 

“Would 1?” she repeated. 

But when he threw out his hands in a passionate impulse to catch 
this apotheosis of the exquisite thing she had seemed to him when 
they had first met, she slipped past him and trailed away across the 
porch to a swinging bench, and there, as she sat among the cushions, 
the light from the candle which she had left in the hall fell mellow 
on her shoulders and on her bright hair. 

“Lista!” Newhaven burst out, “don’t keep me like this. Tell 
me the truth. Tell me——” 

“Sit down,” said ’Lista, “away over there. And I will tell you 
who I really am.” 

He dropped on the little porch camp-chair and looked up at her, 
his head whirling. Yesterday afternoon, in the kitchen, she had only 
been mocking him—that much he thought he understood. 

She reached to the chain of the swing, dropped her head on her 
arm, and looked down at him. 

“Do you know about the goblins away off?” she wanted to know. 

“The what?” said Newhaven blankly. 

“Goblins. Away off,” she repeated. “Well, ever and ever so 
many years ago there used to be goblins. They used to be in the air, 
hopping every which way—the same as the wind. Nobody ever quite 
saw them, but some folks nearly did. And the goblins could go every- 
where, through walls and ’way up, and do everything they wanted— 
play all day and dance all night and be the way they’d rather. But 
what they seemed to like to do best was work when folks did n’t know. 
They used to do that in the nights. When somebody had a big lot 
of work to do—clothes to wash or grain to thresh or like that—the 
goblins use’ to come in the night and do it all up for ’em—so in the 
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morning the corn would be in a pile on the barn floor and clothes 
would be all on the line, or the milk would be churned and the butter 
lying ready. They did things for everybody, and people used to know 
about it and believe in them and put cream for them. Didn’t you 
ever know about that?” 

“ Well, but——” said Newhaven helplessly. ‘“ What’s that——” 

“ And then,” ’Lista went tranquilly on, “after awhile folks didn’t 
believe about them any more, so the goblins had to leave where they 
were. And they went away all over the world, and wherever they 
went they kept on doing work for people, the same way. What was 
in the way of some of them coming to America? And to Wisconsin? 
And to Timber? And being right here—now!” 

She bent toward him, laughing at him, openly mocking him, but 
yet with her tenderness—the tenderness that had haunted him all the 
wretched night before—thrilling through her words. 

“What if J was one?” she said. 

“Lista!” Newhaven cried. “You’re making fun of me! 
You-——” 

“You didn’t think I might be one,” she told him, “ because 
you did n’t know about goblins. But I should think you’d ’a’ thought 
about something like that when I—would n’t tell you my name.” 

He looked at her, baffled, as unable to follow her as if she had 
been a light. 

“And I didn’t want you to tell me yours,” she said, “ because 
I didn’t care. I didn’t think names counted. I didn’t think any- 
thing counted excepting that you—said you loved me, an’ I ”—the 
voice, for the voice of a goblin, faltered somewhat—“ an’ that I loved 
you,” she finished it resolutely. “I was just being happy—just being 
the way I’d rather. But you—did n’t know how to play goblin, did 
you?” 

“Lista,” cried Newhaven passionately, “I guess I’ve been a big, 
big fool. But you were n’t square with me—you weren’t open an’ 
aboveboard. I could forgive anything but that.” 

He stopped, held a little shamefast at her look, a look that searched 
him for a moment and then laughed at him again. 

“When goblins do work that isn’t respectable,” she said, “some 
folks don’t forgive them for that, either. Why—think of it! If 
you knew the disgraceful things we do!” 

She rose and stood before him, the better to tell him how it 
was. 
“ We wash clothes,” she said pensively, “and wring them and hang 
them out. It isn’t so bad when they have lace on—but most of 
them are just hemmed. We wash dishes, too—and it isn’t so bad 
when it’s the best ones, but the everyday ones—they kind o’ kill 
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you. We dust the dust off—an’ that isn’t bad at all when there’s 
lots of dust, but when it don’t show, it’s like—ironing ironed things. 
Oh, yes, we iron too—till a little place on our left shoulder aches an’ 
aches. And we clear out the woodshed, and save the bottles, and 
make corks for them out o’ the edges o’ newspapers, and we keep the 
lamp chimneys and pieces o’ wire an’ broken tumblers. Oh, but think 
how many of us are doing it! That’s the only part that’s fun—all 
over, everywhere, we’re standing in kitchens and woodsheds, doing 
it over and over for other folks. I tell you,” "Lista cried, “it’s 
glorious! Nobody sees us, and nobody cares. They just take what we 
give—but it’s us keeps ’em going. It isn’t very—respectable, is it?” 

She bent and clapped her hands lightly and laughed again; and 
it was not only Newhaven’s presence, nor yet the subtle influence, 
like a presence, of that delicate fall of green drapery some way re- 
drawing her girlish grace, which gave her her quite unwonted ease and 
authority. Deep down, the lash of Newhaven’s words to her in the 
kitchen was still stinging, and its injustice was almost speaking for 
her, and the sheer fun of it possessed her, too, and the delicate drama 
of her opportunity. - 

“And then sometimes,” she said, “we find somebody that we 
think will understand. And we walk on the streets with them, just 
like we were real folks. And if they do understand—we sometimes 
say we’ll marry them—but I don’t know as we ever, ever would. 
And if they don’t understand——” 

She suddenly caught her breath rather brokenly, and moved a 
little away. The fragrance from the green gown stole out and swept 
Newhaven’s face. One step brought him to her side. 

“*Lista,” he cried, “I don’t understand you! I don’t know 
half what you mean. Tell me—and let me tell you!” 

She swept him a little courtesy, such a courtesy as, in all prob- 
ability, lies sleeping in every woman’s blood. 

“You did tell me,” she said, “ yesterday.” 

“But I did n’t understand——” he began. 

“T told you so then,” she said. “Did you like the wild straw- 
berries we picked?” she wanted to know. “Those were the ones you 
had for tea yesterday.” 

“Our wild strawberries?” Newhaven said. 

“My wild strawberries,” she corrected him. “Goblins make them 
grow.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he tried to cry out to her. “I 
only know——” 

She moved a little way from him, humming a snatch of song. 
“You don’t know anything at all about anything!” she said merrily. 
“T said so yesterday. Good-by——” 
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But he was at her side, the thrill of her nearness torturing him. 
Then ’Lista held up her hand, the long green sleeve falling from her 
little arm. 

“Do you wish to see Miss Swartfigure?” she asked. 

“ I—no—I—listen, you ’ve got to listen!” he cried. But ’Lista 
eluded him, laughing, and slipped in the hall and blew out the candle. 

“li tell her you ’re here,” she called back. 

When, a moment later, she told Saucy who it was that had come 
to see her, that young lady rose impulsively, and fluffed her hair 
with both hands, and said, “ Mercy!” Then she looked down, hesi- 
tating between two courses. Should she see him in all the surprised 
disorder of the Blue which she wore, or should she not see him at all? 
In her code, there was a distinct value to the former, furthering the 
bond she was instinctively seeking to establish. But momentary self- 
control may be by way of the baldest self-indulgence, and so it was 
with her. In fine, in her ultimate refusal to see him that evening, 
Saucy was merely practising the tactics of Mamie Blum: “ You have 
to pique them. Ain’t it ridiculous?” And what was to Newhaven a 
kind of seal, though it had been almost inadvertently given to the 
Mayor’s daughter, was to her merely the opening of an exciting 
episode, and she chose the time deliberately for his repulse, as in a 
kind of savage groping for the law of rhythm. “ Exciting!” she had 
said to herself, after Newhaven had left on the preceding day. “ Well, 
the excitingest part is, how will it turn out? He certainly is a cute 
fellow.” And there was Saucy’s naked little soul, victim of her time 
and of Timber and of other things—and no more a live thing than, 
say, her imagination. 

“Say I’m very busy and very sorry, but I can’t see him to-night,” 
directed Saucy. 

*Lista, relighting her candle at the table, suddenly ungirt and 
slipped off the green gown, and refastened the collar of the sober 
little print frock revealed beneath her apron. 

“ You belong in that green gown,” Mary Petit observed reflectively, 
“as a river belongs in its shores. It’s like desecrating nature to 
take it off.” 

But ’Lista was merely playing a game. And a moment later she 
appeared before Newhaven in the print and white apron which he 
had seen her wear in the kitchen, and demurely delivered Saucy’s 
message. 

As for Newhaven, chastened, puzzled, piqued by the message, 
his bewilderment at $aucy’s attitude was nothing to his amazement 
and his baffled passion. All his fury of the day before returned to him 
as he realized that "Lista had somehow tricked him again, but his 
pulses were still leaping and his blood tingling simply because she 
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had been there with him—was there now, demurely delivering Miss 
Swartfigure’s message. 

“Lista!” he cried. “’Lista!” 

And before she could have answered, Saucy’s voice came from the 
dining-room in some instinctive sense of a vague value attached to 
Newhaven’s hearing her speak—on domestic subjects—when her 
presence was denied him. 

“?Lista!” she called. “Miss Petit hasn’t got her cup of coffee 
yet. Hurry up and make it!” 

“Yes’m,” *Lista answered. And, “Oh, yes,” she said to New- 
haven; “I forgot. Goblins make coffee, too!” 


XI. 
Woops-way 


Tue little creek which flowed between the old Edward Bain place 
and Bone Loveridge’s farm ought to have been a part of the picture 
which Mary Petit was painting, for it was akin to a garden, the line 
of the bank obscured by cloudy willows, the water overlaid with lilies. 

But the stream had no part in ’Lista’s portrait, though she was 
posing near its bend, just where, over a slope of pasture and a field 
of corn, she could divine the chimneys and roofs of her father’s house 
and barns. As she sat, in her apparent patience and inward exultation 
at the moment, it seemed to her, looking away to her father’s house, 
that she was as she had said, a kind of goblin, tasting now her own 
transforming power. How else should she be here, and like this? 

In that spot where the light, Mary Petit said, was all that a 
light could be, she had chosen to sketch ’Lista, first in the gown of 
green, accenting the wood-wildness of her, and now in a frock, Miss 
Petit’s own, of fine lace, slightly yellowed, and on *Lista’s hair a 
Gainsborough hat, plumed, and having a sweep of brim like a lady’s 
gesture. “Lista, with her fine, pointed, slightly accusing face, was to 
be painted like, say, a young squire’s wife, to delight eyes to be. 

“ Because,” Mary Petit had said to herself, “when the face and 
figure have that unmistakable dryad lightness and wildness, there is 
in giving them a wood setting a certain sense of fitness which I find 
nowhere parallelled in life. In life it appears to be the milkmaid 
type which haunts the woods and dales, and so on, while the dryads 
stray to the débutante parties and are eaten alive. I have seen many 
a dryad as a débutante, or as a bride, always with that accusing look 
on her face. “Lista shall be painted as the type of the modern wood- 
witch, ‘ thinking delicate thoughts’ in the very midst of her contra- 
dictory laces, dreaming dreams in spite of a forty-dollar Gainsborough. 
There must be women like that, because there are all other kinds.” 
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That morning, as she painted, she was watching her little sitter 
with an amused and tender indulgence. The week at the house-party 
had touched ’Lista with a pencil idle enough, but magic, too; and this 
partly because of the conditions of Mary Petit’s planning. 

She had introduced *Lista without explanation, and had left her 
and her simplicity and her delicate distinction to make their own 
way. And ’Lista, of that Cinderella type which in America gives 
such picturesque significance to women of *Lista’s class, had needed 
only this setting and the portrait toilettes of Mary Petit’s devising, 
to come into her own. It was far less a masking of her personality 
than its revelation. And the others, in the democracy of perception, 
as well as at Mary Petit’s hands, accepted her in frank admiration— 
Mrs. Overton, Binnie Mince, and Francis Jessing. In fact, so frank 
had been Jessing’s admiration that Mary Petit was, on the whole, 
rather glad that this was the second Saturday of ’Lista’s staying, 
and that the coming of Miss Saucy Swartfigure that day for her 
promised week-end would close ’Lista’s visit. The others had quite 
clamored for her to remain. But, then, they were always clamoring 
for something. 

They did so when, presently, they marched out of the birch-wood, 
those of them who were not gone fishing: Jessing ahead, Mrs. Overton 
and Binnie Mince following and contending hotly for and against the 
chances of a plant of their finding proving to be nard. 

“ Francis,” said Miss Petit, covering her canvas, “ you look so like 
a successful author that I sometimes wonder if you are one. By 
all the laws of unsuitability, your line ought to be patent adjustable 
rings for fruit jars.” 

“Tt is,” said Jessing, sitting tranquilly at *Lista’s feet. “TI sell 
’em to editors, and they print ’em, and folks read ’em and never 
know the difference.” 

“Oh, yes, but people do,” said Miss Petit, “only they can’t say 
so. It isn’t delicate for a reader to know more than his editor, nor 
an editor more than his author.” 

“ Delicate,” repeated Jessing, looking up in "Lista’s face, “ deli- 
cate. Do you hear, now, Miss Loveridge? And why don’t you answer 
when your name is spoken aloud to heaven through the birches?” 

He was very good to look at, with his dark, clipped beard and 
dark, idle eyes—his bridled beard and his unbridled looks, Mary Petit 
had once put it. As he spoke, he Jaid his hand on the arm of ’Lista’s 
rustic bench; and Mary Petit had also said that when Francis Jessing 
touched or lifted a woman’s chair for her she always expected to see 
the chair and him hit it off, he was so tender of it. “He is one of 
the men who kiss the very cup they take you tea in,” she had said, 
“and the worst of it is, I know the cup wants to kiss back.” She 
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watched *Lista somewhat narrowly now. But ’Lista merely leaned a 
little away in the rustic bench and answered: 

“I do, Mr. Jessing. But not when it calls me names.” 

“Mary,” said Francis over his shoulder, “put her in an opera 
box next winter, do, and erect me a platform in the middle of the 
pit, where 1 may kneel in comfort.” 

“You kneel in too many places now, Francis,” said Miss Petit 
sharply. 

“Mary,” said Francis, not looking at her, “you are a sancti- 
monious old cat, for so young and beautiful a woman. But | love 
you—I love you. I love Mrs. Overton. 1 love Miss Loveridge. Chain 
me, bleating, to a birch, but I will still avow it.” 

“Who loves Mrs. Overton?” cried Mrs, Overton in her charac- 
teristic shrillness. “ Nobody—nobody. I tell you this is nard— 
spikenard—and Binnie Mince says it is nothing but pie-plant.” 

“JT said rhubarb,” said Binnie imperturbably. “It’s only the 
name she’s after, any way. And a name is a name, when it isn’t 
a nought. I said rhubarb.” 

“You go on like a triolet,” said Jessing. 

They came across the glade together—Mrs. Overton and Binnie, 
she like a little pink apple leaf, he as serious and as thin as the 
twig of a tree. 

“ Nothing,” said Mrs. Overton—“ nothing but a sense of humor 
at going down on my knees in wet places keeps me from kneeling to 
that plant. Binnie has no soul, and nothing resembling one.” 

“ Mince, you stock, you stone, you ox,” said Jessing. 

Composedly, and as if he had sat there for days, as indeed he had, 
Binnie Mince sank down on the other side of *Lista’s seat. 

“Miss Loveridge,” he implored plaintively, “I heard you tell 
Jessing you would walk with him this afternoon. I heard you. I was 
not in my grave, but if I had been I’d have got up purple and red, or 
whatever the man threatened, and come, too. As it is, the instant you 
get back from walking with Jessing, will you walk with me?” 

There was an adorable little gesture which *Lista had. Sometimes 
when she was going to laugh she locked her fingers and laid both 
hands palm outward against her lips. She did this now, the lace 
falling bewilderingly away from her arms, and she laughed, looking 
over the tops of all their heads. Mary Petit looked at her with bright 
pleasure, and, “ Oh, come, I say, now!” said Binnie, as a man injured. 

“ Well,” said ’Lista childishly, “I was thinking. You don’t talk 
a bit like people, do you?” 

“Gosh!” said Binnie frankly. 

“But we are not people,” protested Jessing. “We are devotees. 


We are——” 
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“That’s the kind of thing I mean,” said "Lista. “Like that 
that you ’re starting in to say. Not like what Mr. Mince just said— 
that was more really-truly. But you talk so sort of as if you were 
talking across, instead of to, folks, about things. I guess,” said 
*Lista curiously, “when you talk you don’t feel the words start in 
very far down, do you?” 

Jessing, a thumb and finger tip on his closed eyes, shook his 
head, laughing inordinately. Binnie grinned foolishly, Mrs. Overton 
clapped her hands, which were so pretty that no one disliked her for 
it; but Mary Petit felt a warm little glow creep from head to foot. 

“Lista,” she said, “that’s it. When you live in town very long, 
your words get made in your elbows and your shoulder-blades and 
your jaw-bones and the like—instead of your heart. They crackle 
nicely—the words do—but they don’t cuddle. I must say I like to 
be mentally cuddled now and then, instead of rapped on my mental 
knuckles all the time.” 


“Hear her words,” said Jessing, “deliciously crackle — and 


pop——— 
“And explode,” said Mary Petit. “ Actually, we make me think 


of motor-boats. We make our presence known by a succession of 
little exhausts and explosions. Sometimes—sometimes I hate us.” 

“You see,” said "Lista gently, “I just love to hear you talk. 
I could listen all day. There was an old woman that used to live 
near us, and she talked a good deal, too. And it was just like she 
said thousands of things that came in her head, all shiny—like—well, 
sort of like little lights instead of thoughts—I don’t know whether 
you ll know what I.mean? When she got through, I was always 
laughing at her funny notions about things—but I always wanted to 
wrinkle up my nose too, like when you get on the sunny side of the 
train and can’t see clear. She went so fast, and she jumped around 
so in her head, but she never seemed real in earnest about any of it.” 

*Lista leaned her chin on her palm and her elbow on her knee and 
looked down at them. “She was brighter and sharper than anybody 
in Timber, but,” she observed pensively, “they used to say that she 
was n’t real—accountable.” 

They laughed, but no one spoke, partly in fear of interrupting her, 
partly because no one had anything specially pressing to say. 

“T’ve heard people here in town,” *Lista pursued, “who would 
like to talk like you, only they’re not any of ’em clever enough. 
They say things back quick enough—and things that don’t mean any- 
thing, too—but the things don’t make you laugh, tike yours do. When 
you find you are born able to say funny things,” she said, looking 
at them speculatively, “it must be a terrible temptation to keep saying 
them.” 
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“Tt is,” said Mary Petit, “it is.” 

“And then, of course, you never get any of the real, true things 
said. How do you manage about the real, true things—when do you 
talk about them?” she asked. 

“When do we?” Mary Petit referred the matter to the others. 

“T don’t see,” Lista went on, “when you get your chance to feel 
that way. I mean real, true. Why, you begin at breakfast—and it’s 
perfectly lovely for the folks that can listen and don’t have to do it. 
But for you people, I should think it would be like eating all ice- 
cream for breakfast, and no pancakes and syrup and—things. Is n’t 
it?” 

“T don’t know but sometimes it is,” said Mary Petit. 

“And do you always—always feel just like it? Or sometimes do 
you just pretend?” 

Jessing had his arms locked about his knees, and he was looking 
off into the birches. 

“ Sometimes,” he said, “we just pretend.” 

“ Well, and do they all talk like that in town?” “Lista asked with 
a vague gesture to the horizon. “Everybody? I suppose they do. 
They get to doing it—I mean talking shiny, ’way outside themselves, 
instead of talking plain from clear inside, an’ I s’pose everybody catches 
it, don’t they?” 

“ Most of the folks we know have got it,” admitted Jessing. “ Got 
it bad.” 

“Saucy had a school friend going through on the train one day, 
arid I happened to be up at the depot to see the express come in,” 
*Lista went on, “and I noticed that about that girl. She made us 
laugh a good deal, but somehow she never just—said things. It was 
like she played ’em, or sang ’em, or whistled *em—I don’t know. 
She went on to say she was sick, and I remember she said she was 
‘particularly, deeply, viciously ill, and felt all car-ry inside. I 
remembered that. It sounds very funny, don’t it? But I don’t 
think it sounds so very sick. I thought of her when I got to 
know you. What I wonder, though,” said *Lista—“I guess you 
won’t mind my asking—is how, when you talk that way all the time, 
you can ever settle down to real ways to say things when you—pray.” 

There was a little stillness, and "Lista looked childishly in their 
faces, as simply as if she had asked them something else. It is 
always strange, in a world so close to the mere veil that shuts off the 
great, listening world of spirit, that we whose state is not yet other 
often fall suddenly silent and awkward at the mention of prayer, as 
if at a faux pas. But now there was something else in their silence, 
like a real burden of proof to be borne. What did they say, indeed? 

It was of course Mary Petit who answered. 
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“T say, ‘Create within me a clean heart,’” she said simply. 

*Lista nodded. 

“T should think you would have to take something like that,” 
she said. “I don’t see how you could ever really talk to God in your 
own words—and get an answer—with the glittery way you say your 
things. But the clean-heart one is all of them, any way, if you say 
it hard.” 

She leaned back, looking at them all with her clear eyes, and 
for a minute none of them looked at her. 

*Lista stretched out her arms, one on either end of the high-armed 
garden seat, and the Gainsborough laid a shadow on her face. 

“Then there’s another thing I’ve wondered about,” she said— 
“something that you say a good many more glittery things about. 
I’ve been wondering how in the world you ever—tell people you 
love them, so they ’ll believe you. I should n’t think anybody would 
ever know whether to believe you or not! How do you manage about 
that? You must manage—because, of course, people marry in town 
as much as anywhere. But isn’t it awfully hard to say it so anybody 
thinks you’re in earnest?” 

They broke into laughter, somewhat subdued, but insistent, too, 
as if it were a relief. And when only a desultory word or two had 
struggled through the laughing, Jessing suddenly bent forward, on a 
knee, to the hem of *Lista’s gown, and kissed it, in a reverence real 
and deep. 

It was at that instant that they all became aware of an approach- 
ing, and looked up toward the little stretch of lawn. Between the 
group and the birches stood Saucy and Arthur Newhaven. 


XII. 
A Tra-anp-Toast Toast 


THE two crossed the open green, Saucy all self-consciousness and 
aplomb, in a gown seven-times trimmed, Newhaven immaculate and 
miserable. 

“T thought we never would get here!” cried Saucy. “That old 
livery horse, he just could n’t be hired to go. I told Mr. Newhaven I 
did n’t know what you ’d all think of our being so late. . . . Well, we 
got here alive, any way.” 

“ And that is the chief thing—to be alive. Always to be alive,” 
observed Mary Petit; “or, is it the chief thing, now?” 

She met them like some pleasant-faced goddess looking down on a 
garrulous suppliant. Her “So good of you to come,” Saucy caught 
as convulsively as if it had been a hand held out to her, drowning. 
“Do you think so?” she demanded. “ Why, now, J thought it was real 
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kind of you to invite us out.” Her presentation of Newhaven she 
got through as through a bog. But Newhaven’s mere gravity and 
silence set him above comment. He had a useful little power of 
causing criticism to be held in suspense until he should commit him- 
self, which he did seldom. 

Just now his silence was one of final amazement at sight of 
*Lista. There she was again, in gown and hat which bewildered him 
by their aloofness from his world, and beside her chair were men who 
belonged to the world of his masters. There she was, queening it 
as prettily as if life were her empire, as if the Swartfigure kitchen 
were a place unknown. What did it mean? What did everything 
mean? Why was he not dead? 

There being, in the universe, a paucity of answers to these and 
similar questions, Newhaven sat down under an oak tree and sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Overton’s kindly patronage. Saucy’s look, having 
swept the circle, under lifted brows, pausing at ’Lista to take frank 
account of her gown, and going on, had stopped at Binnie Mince, 
who now joined her and Miss Petit, and openly made for himself 
amusement. 

“ What were you talking about just as I came up?” inquired Miss 
Saucy, with all her batteries. “My, what a relief it is to get with 
intelligent people—people that can talk the way you can.” 

“We were talking,” said Binnie Mince, with gravity, “ about love.” 

“Love,” observed Saucy. “Oh, dear me!” 

“No,” corrected Binnie gravely; “if you will pardon me—when 
you are in love it must not be ‘dear me,’ or things will come a 
cropper. It must be ‘dear the other fellow.’ ” 

“You seem to have had experience, Mr. Mince,” said Saucy, the 
arch, the roguish. 

“1?” inquired Mr. Mince haughtily. “Oh, dear, no!” 

“Well, of course I meant,” Saucy began hastily—“ of course I 
did n’t mean you had really been in love——” 

“Thank you, Miss Swartfigure,” said Binnie earnestly. On which 
Mary Petit intervened somewhat sternly. 

“There comes the tea,” she observed. “ Binnie, be indispensable 
and brush the twigs off the flat rock.” 

“Ya——h,” said Binnie placidly. “Tea. They’re bringin’ it. 
It’s going to be on the flat rock. There’s cakes with corks on top. 
I saw ’em.” 

“Corks!” said Mary Petit. “That is a very superior maple 
meringue. By me.” 

“That,” observed Binnie querulously, “is what I said.” 

“T beg your pardon. I thought you said it was not,” Mary Petit 
soothed him. 
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“TI did,” said Binnie. “Won’t you agree with me about any- 
thing?” 

“I guess,” Saucy intervened sweetly, “you and Miss Petit are 
misunderstanding each other, aren’t you? You don’t know how 
strange it seems to be listening to both of you, and know what you 
both say, and hear you keep on not getting each other’s true meaning.” 

“ Did we do that?” inquired Binnie, with flattering interest. “ You 
set us straight, then, Miss Swartfigure, will you? What did we mean?” 

“Binnie!” Mary Petit interrupted him sharply as Saucy was 
preparing to begin. “Come and light the lamp, please. And that 
will require feelings, intellect, and will, all three. So you must n’t talk.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Binnie, “ was I?” and obediently joined her. 

To ’Lista, in the chair that was like a throne, Binnie Mince and 
Jessing brought tea and cakes and idle words. The time should have 
been to her like the coming true of something that glittered. Free 
of the Swartfigure woodshed, the Swartfigure kitchen, the toil, the 
caste of the Lonely, here was she in a gown such as in dream she had 
fashioned from cloud and thistle, but never before had seen. And with 
her were folk of another world, the world for which she had longed, 
and they were giving her the charmed consideration which was balm 
to her hurt heart. And yet, with that inexplicable reaction which 
registers the vitality of relationship, the moment merely filled her 
with a sovereign, resistless longing for the answer to some deeper 
seeking. It was a moment such as, all her life, the little maid had 
passioned for—with that strong passion of youth for anything that 
glitters. And now that the moment was actually come upon her, her 
dominant consciousness was of the nearness of Newhaven, the young 
clerk. 

There came a moment when, everybody being absorbed in every- 
body, or doing innumerable, hovering, butterfly deeds about the china 
and the spirit lamp, she obeyed the summons half without her will. 

“Mr. Newhaven,” she said, quite in the manner of one leaning 
from a star to make the observation, “come over here and tell me 
how you like living in Timber.” 

Newhaven, his agitation held fast by an appearance of sullenness, 
crossed to her and sat down in awkward silence. In his wretchedness, 
he kept his little rag of pride unconsciously secured by some faint 
tradition of the homage which he had always had from women. 

“T hate it here,” he answered with simplicity. 

*Lista lifted her brows. 

“You don’t like us?” 

“No. Yes! I don’t know. I’m going to leave town,” he said. 
“I guess this town is too small for me. I want to get out as soon 
as I can. I——” He set his hands together so that their brown 
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commonplace was lost in an individuality of gesture as characteristic, 
as pathetic, as the passionate appeal which leapt in his eyes. He 
glanced about him. The others were pleasantly intent upon them- 
selves. “I might not ever see you again to talk to,” he said, the 
effort manifest. “I wanted—to say how much obliged I am for your 
going to the circus with me. And for that afternoon——” 

“Don’t mention them,” said ’Lista serenely. “I have forgotten 
all about them.” 

He flushed—and abruptly he remembered, less in thought than 
in a swift breathlessness, how he had held her in his arms and kissed 
her mouth, as she had kissed his. 

“You haven’t forgotten!” he challenged her rudely. “ Don’t 
you say that. It isn’t true. It can’t be true!” 

*Lista had seen Mary Petit do it once, and she had observed and 
remembered it, and now she tried it: A little, slow shrug and an 
absent, wandering look—oh, she could never have done it in Pink 
Ruffles. But in fine lace such a shrug is as easy as beauty. And it 
stung the little man through his one generation of laboriously-fashioned 
cuticle, down to the primal true skin. And he was the more baffled 
that he found himself utterly unaware how to take this new ’Lista, 
in the fine lace and the great hat, entrenched in the adulation of these 
“ Best People,” and by her own maddening air of abstraction. 

Newhaven looked at her helplessly. Who was she—street acquaint- 
ance, sweetheart of a dream so like reality, convicted maid-of-all-work 
in a hot kitchen, a thing of silk coming to him in the dusk, banter- 
ing, tender, unapproachable, unattainable; then servant of his sum- 
mons, and now a great lady as alien to him as, now, was her warm 
kiss. She was lost to him forever—and ever—and ever, he said it 
over; whoever she was, he assured himself miserably, she was some- 
body who would never have looked at him. She had never been serious. 
What he had said to her in the Swartfigure kitchen—oh, had he said 
that, and to her?—could have made no difference. But when he had 
argued it all out, there was left something which tortured him, with the 
calm strength of a great god. 

“A toast!” cried Binnie Mince suddenly, from beside the tea 
tray. “A tea-toast. A tea-and-toast toast. A toast——” 

“Hurry it, Binnie, and have it hot,” begged Jessing. 

“A toast,” Binnie ignored him, “to the portrait of the lady. To 
the lady of the portrait. To the Lady *Lista of the Silver Birches! ” 

They rose to drink to her, and ’Lista, smitten by her exquisite 
shyness, sat flushing and smiling, the pretty triumph of the moment 
not lightening the heaviness of her heart. 

“To the Fairy Incognita, the Dryad Princess,” Binnie went on, 
rapt in his own phrasing, “tothe Little Sister of the Sunligh a 
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Into the glade from the depths of the birches a little figure slipped, 
ran across the open, darted through the group, and gained ’Lista’s 
side. Her blue gingham apron was draggled and torn, her face was 
disfigured with tears, and round her slim neck swept her mass of thick 
red hair like a tattered oriflamme. She threw herself down by ’Lista, 
caught at her hand, buried her face upon it, her thin shoulders shaken 
by sobbing. 

Jessing, who reached her instantly, lifted the child almost roughly 
and stood her upon her feet. 

“Why, you little beggar-girl,” he said, drawing her from *Lista, 
“what on earth are you doing here?” 

With a cry of that formless, inarticulate speech to which, in 
grief or in consternation, we may naively go back to the beginnings 
of utterance, *Lista rose, flew to the child’s side, and took her in her 
arms. 

“Mona!” ’Lista cried, then, “Mona! What is it? What has 
happened?” And to the rest, as simply as if the situation held no 
such amazing contrast, she announced the fact: “She is my sister,” 
she said. 

They looked at her blankly, or in a partial anticipatory upholding 
of some claim about everybody being one’s sister. All save New- 
haven, who looked at her with a great hope leaping alight in his eyes. 

*Lista knelt beside the little girl, her arms about her, her voice 
soothing her. 

“Mona,” she said, “ what is it? What has happened? What is it, 
dear?” 

The child ceased her sobbing, shook the mane of thick hair from 
her pale face, and clenched her little hands at her sides. 

“Oh, ’Lista,” she said, “I didn’t care about cleanin’ out the 
sullar. Father made me do it, an’ it’s done. But when I didn’t 
care for that, Father took away my chickens an’ my egg money—to 
teach me. An’ when I didn’t show I cared for that, he drowned all 
my kittens—to teach me some more. And I do care—I do care. An’ 
I had to have hold of somebody to love me, an’ nobody loves me but 
you!” 

It was the primal, vital ecry—the cry for fellowship, for nearness 
to some of the rest of mankind. It reached the hearts of the child’s 
hearers as the cry of some little kindred thing, whose kinship had 
been long known to her, but not to them. 

*Lista put up her hand to her great hat and swept it away. Then 
she held the child to her and spoke to the rest. 

“TI must go home with her,” she said. “I guess I’d ought to 
have stayed there in the first place. There’s a mistake about me. 
Miss Petit did it for fun, and I helped—for fun. But I want you 
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to know. I’m really a hired girl—the hired girl to Miss Swartfigure’s 
father and mother. Tell them, Saucy.” 

Saucy, all aplomb, with a way of handling the impromptu speech 
which made it seem naked as well as new-born, nodded brightly. 

“ Why, certainly she is,” she said. “ Everybody knows "Lista. She’s 
been with us since June, when Mamma’s limb commenced troubling 
her. Why, may I ask?” 

But nobody answered that. For Newhaven, his face quickening 
and kindling with the passionate joy which, with ’Lista’s first words, 
had leaped there like a hope, went straight to her and stood before 
her. 

“Lista,” he cried, “is it true—is that the truth?” 

“You know it is,” said "Lista wearily. “Come, Mona.” 

There was something of dignity and of austerity in the boy’s eyes 
as he looked deep into hers. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” said the little clerk. 


XIII. 
HoME 


Tue meadows lay in their delicate expectancy of the dark. The 
busy life of the hours of sun had quieted, save only the beating chorus 
of little voices, piping shrill insistence of their brief being alive. The 
fields were no longer places for work; they were spaces for other 
draughts of life. 

*Lista and Mona crossed the creek and entered the strip of wood- 
land, where already the dusk had begun. They had tried to keep her 
—Mary Petit had been with them both, amusing the child, cherishing 
*Lista. ’Lista, with her grave, clear look, had insisted on the home- 
going. Mona needed her. And what did those people want with her 
now? In vain “those people” had come to the door, demanding her. 
She had descended, dressed in the Pink Ruffles in which she had 
arrived, had said her good-night, assented to their belief that she 
would let them see her again, and set out, her hands in Mary Petit’s 
for a moment on the side door-stone. 

“You know, you know——” ’Lista said to her only. 

“Yes, you little fern,” said Mary Petit, “and mind you come 
back, or to-morrow we will all come to fetch you. And mind you 
bring with you that wonderful little goblin child!” 

Saucy, in the hall, looking after "Lista, had observed: 

“She certainly is real lady-like for one in her position. I often 
say to Mamma: ‘ Well, if "Lista is n’t lady-like.’” 

Newhaven had been nowhere about. From tea on the flat rock, 
he had slipped away, and the others, save Miss Petit, with whom he 
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had contrived a word, had not since seen him. But this hardly added 
to the burden of ’Lista, footing silently through the wood with the 
child. Newhaven was lost to her, and now that he knew from her 
own admission that what he had said he “hated for her” was her 
way of life, he would resent the more her delight in his bewilderment 
that evening on the Swartfigures’ porch, and this afternoon in the 
portrait gown. The significance of his vital thanksgiving by the brook 
did not impress her. Nevertheless, her heart beat wildly when, in the 
strip of wood, Newhaven spoke her name, overtook her, barred her 
way. Mona went a little on, partly in her shyness, partly as if she 
divined something not for her eyes. 

In the dusk, "Lista could hardly see his face, but he frightened 
her. 

“Lista,” said the boy, “can you ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive you?” Lista tried to read the tone. “ Forgive you 
what?” 

“For being a fool.” Newhaven’s bitterness at himself overflowed. 
“For being worse than a fool. *Lista—can you?” 

“Why, yes,” said "Lista, wondering; “but I don’t see why you 
want me to.” 

He went on, desperately trying to put into words the self-revelation 
which always defies words. 

“T don’t know what ailed me,” he said miserably, “that day in 
the kitchen—I don’t know what I said or what I did. I didn’t mean 
what I was saying even when I said it, "Lista. I didn’t, and I knew 
I did n’t.” 

“Don’t talk about that,” she said. 

“T’ve got to talk about it. I’ve got to make you know. That 
isn’t the worst. “Lista—I don’t know what it is, but something’s 
been the matter with me always. It’s made me see things dead 
wrong. I haven’t understood—anything.” 

She made a gesture of tired assent. 

“Don’t try to tell,” she said. “ Everybody feels that way about 
you when you work—the way I do.” 

“T don’t!” said Arthur Newhaven. 

At that she laughed a little. 

“Don’t laugh!” he challenged her. “I tell you, I’ve been a fool. 
"Lista, "Lista! Don’t you see I’m gladder than I ever was of anything 
in my life that you are you, that you do what you do, that you ain’t 
a great lady or somebody I can’t love?” 

She was listening now, hardly breathing. 

“You don’t care because I’m that?” she said, poor child, as if 
there were an ignominy in what she was. 

“Care! If you knew!” Newhaven took his breath almost in a 
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boy’s sob. “I don’t care for anything in the world but you. Oh, 
*Lista, forgive me—love me—have me! Take me back!” 

She took a step away from him, doubting, afraid to believe. 

“ Honest?” she demanded, like a child. 

“ Honest!” he cried, like a man. . 

“ But what makes the difference?” she said, puzzling. “I’m no 
different. I’m just the way I was that day in the kitchen. What 
makes the difference?” 

“Tt’s me,” he tried to tell her. “I tell you, I see things the 
way I didn’t before. When I thought I’d lost you—that night on 
the porch an’ this afternoon with those people—it all come over me. 
I’ve always been a fool, I guess. “Lista, I didn’t understand—I 
did n’t understand ! ” 

It was the immemorial cry; and for once it did not sound too late. 

“You sure?” she would have his assurance doubly her own. 
“Think of Saucy. Think——” 

“T don’t care my hat for any of ’em but you. “Lista, you did 
love me. Don’t you love me now?” 

“Yes,” she said; “I do love you now.” 

Between that catching of her little figure in his arms in the 
birch wood beyond the Gravel Pasture and this almost reverent folding 
of her round, there lay not a fortnight. But in that time there had 
come to the little man something which is akin to the day and to 
life and to immortality. 

“ An’ be my wife, *Lista, just the minute I’m earning enough?” 
For that which is akin to life and to immortality is akin, too, to the 
robin with a straw in his mouth. 

“ An’ be your wife.” She said the word not shyly, but with the 
courage of utmost tenderness. There was a kind of greatness in the 
way that "Lista passed serenely over the hurt to her pride, and seized 
upon the essential of the matter. There were no petulance, no teasings, 
no pretty triumphings. In the hands of the girl, and in the boy’s 
hands, their relation showed now a kind of maturity, as if it had 
endured not suffering, but time. 

*Lista threw out her arms, and by the gesture she took the world 
as it was, her own at last. 

“Tt don’t seem as if it could be you and me,” she said, “ us— 
that was out in the meadow after wild strawberries! ” 

“T know—I know,” he assented. “I was thinking to-day about me, 
getting to this town on the train. Why, it seems forever ago—and 
not me. I don’t believe it was me.” 

*Lista weighed this. “It was me,” she settled, “but not us. 
The Us is different an’ better—better than before the kitchen. What 
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“T don’t know,” said the boy, and looked away over the fields. 
“It’s like something had come over us,” he said. 

“Yes,” she assented; “it’s like something had come over us.” 
Then she dimpled to a sudden thought. “ Maybe it isn’t me, after 
all. Maybe I’ve stopped being a goblin!” she said. 

He looked down at her helplessly. “Lista,” he begged, “don’t 
go away again—and talk like that. What did you mean by that?” 

“ Nothing,” she said lightly. “I won’t talk that way. Only—I 
guess everybody ’s goblins till they love somebody. Then they stop 
being ’em an’ get to be people.” 

And all this meant simply that for them both the chord of self 
had stopped its sounding and had left them face to face. 

They stepped out into the open meadow, lying like a new, still 
room in the house of life, the twilight curtaining all things that had 
been. In the tall grass and indeterminate, nodding flowers, Mona’s 
little figure lingered here and there, a mere coming to life of the 
shadows. “Lista called to her. 

“Dear,” *Lista told her, “did you know I promised to let them 
draw you, back there at the house?” 

“ Me?” said Mona, hardly audibly. 

“Miss Petit says,” "Lista went on, “that you are better than I 
am for a picture she wants—‘ The Blade’ she wants to call it, but 
I don’t know why she call it that.” 

“Oh!” said the child. “’Lista! They mean—they want me— 
it’s like for a comic valentine they want me, Lista! ” 

“No, dear!” *Lista cried, brooding over her. “Why, Mona, you 
should have heard what she said—what they all said. About your 
hair an’ your bein’ slim—they loved it.” 

The little girl stood for a second, scanning “Lista’s face in the 
gloom. Then she buried her own face, crushing her flowers against it. 

“Lista,” she cried, “God didn’t send that down to me. It was 
in the world all the whole while. He’s just let me stumble onto 
it. Oh, *Lista—why, being painted is better even than being a circus 
girl!” 

They reached a shoulder of the field and saw a full moon lifting 
in a luminous violet mist. And from the knoll the windows of Bone 
Loveridge’s house stood out, lit red by the rising brightness. 

“Look,” Mona said to Newhaven. “There’s home. And when 
you stand with your back this way, every bit of land as far as you 
can see is Father’s.” 

Newhaven stared down at her. 

“Belongs to your father?” he said blankly. 

The child nodded. “It’s one of the greatest, biggest farms in 
the county,” she said simply. 
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Newhaven wheeled toward ’Lista. 

“Ts that true?” he demanded. “An’ your father letting you 
work like—that?” 

*Lista met his eyes wonderingly. 

“T told you he wanted me to do better for myself than just working 
here on the farm,” she said. “ Yes, this is all his. It’s a lot to take 
care of.” 

Newhaven looked at her as if he were seeing her for the first 
time. ' 

“You didn’t tell me that—that day in the kitchen. I mean, 
about the farm. That you didn’t need to work.” 

*Lista gave him her clear, still look. 

“TI never thought of it,” she said. “ What difference did that 
make ? ” 

Newhaven felt humbled and ashamed. “It don’t make any,” he 
said fervently, and meant it with all his heart. It was as if Love, 
once admitted, was touching this wall and that in the house of life 
and discovering windows, or vistas, or great spaces where he might 
wander, singing. But all this came to him formlessly and in the guise 
of his mere happiness. 

He held out his arms, and the two stood for a little, looking 
down the world. King and queen they were, who might have been 
boy and girl in all the tawdry peril of their village meeting had not 
Love come to them as beneficently as to the breathless bowers. She 
lifted a hand to his face, his hair, in the manner of one who has 
thought never to touch one beloved, and suddenly finds the miracle 
of presence, of possession. 

“Ts everything true?” she asked childishly. 

“Everything is truer than it ever was before,” he answered 
simply. 

Not the Swartfigure kitchen, or the Mayor’s woodshed, or the slights 
and the loneliness, or the presence of Miss Saucy Swartfigure herself, 
had ever held for *Lista reality like this; nor had the dream and 
the longing for the coming true of anything that glittered. And 
though to her also this came in the guise of mere happiness, yet it 
spoke to her with another voice, faintly heard, as if the moment were 
an heirloom, to be kept in divine custody. 

“Tt ain’t just us,” "Lista said suddenly. She stirred in his arms 
to meet his eyes. “It’s like Mona said. It’s something in the world, 
all the time—for everybody. And we found it, too.” 

But this was an excursion which the little man could hardly make, 
could only feel. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I don’t think it was this true before. 
Oh, ’Lista, nothing was ever this true!” 
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THE TEMPLE OF TROUBLE 
By Willard D. Eakin 


Private Secretary to Congressman Gilbert M. Hitchcock 


building of the House of Representatives in Washington, 

where three hundred and eighty-seven representatives, four 
delegates, and three resident commissioners give ear to the troubles 
of ninety millions of people and do what they can to relieve them. 
While some of these troubles involve matters of general importance to 
the nation as a whole, or fair-sized communities within it, by far the 
greater number, from a Congressman’s standpoint as regards the amount 
of work required to set them right, ‘are the troubles of individuals, 
“ departmental business,” such as pension matters and public document 
requests, which arise from among the 194,000 people of his district. 
It is true that still, as in the days of the nation’s youth, he has his seat 
in the House and spends more or less time there listening to or taking 
part in the legislative discussions, but a large part of his time each 
day, and by far the greater part of his energy, must be spent in the 
“Temple of Trouble,” at his desk, grinding out the merits of a pen- 
sion case or determining how to go about getting some poor mother’s 
son out of the Navy. 

He also partakes at times of the nature of an errand boy and 
visits the Post-Office Department or the Patent Office in person, to get 
Wilhelmina Judkins the postmastership of Bingville, or to see why 
Ami A. Persimmon’s patent hasn’t been allowed on a new safety 
“pants” buckle. His mail brings in a continuous tale of woe, ranging 
in its scope from the chapter about the North Dakota editor who thinks 
he has been discriminated against by the local land-agents in the matter 
of publishing land notices, to the one from his constituent who has 
been jailed in San Francisco, via the one setting forth the sorrows of 
Mrs. Kiljoy, whose husband has deserted her and taken his pension of 
fifty dollars a month along with him. Under the heading of “ Re- 
quests ” he usually has an enormous mass of correspondence filed, and 
these petitions vary from that of the man who wants a publication he 
has heard Jim Smithers say the Department of Agriculture has on the 
care of milch goats, or how to ripen limes, to that of John Brown for 
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No line of work affords a greater variety of details than a Congress- 
man’s duties include, but throughout all the list of the matters that 
are brought before him, the element of trouble is present. 

The chief division of the “trouble” department is probably that 
which has to do with pension matters. When a new Congressman comes 
to Washington and begins to receive letters from his old soldiers at 
home who have claims to prosecute, he is as much at sea as a Zulu chief 
with a new aeroplane. The pension laws fill a fair-sized volume, and 
the legal phrases in which they are couched and their seeming repetition 
and contradiction are enough to baffle any but an experienced follower 
of Blackstone. He finds on one page that a widow must have married 
the soldier before or during his military service in order to be entitled 
to a pension, and on another page he discovers that, other things being 
apparently the same, she must have married him only prior to June 27, 
1890. Which, then, shall he take to be valid, and how is he to know 
that it is not stated in some other place that she need n’t have married 
the man at all? Usually about this time he begins to get in earnest 
and seeks advice from some fellow Member, who suggests that he 
write the legal department of the Pension Bureau for a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the widow’s pension law. He acts upon the 
suggestion, and in a few days receives an embodiment of the following 
somewhat but not greatly elucidative statement: 


Under the general law . . . . the date of marriage is im- 
material; subject to this limitation, however, that if the marriage 
was entered into after March 3d, 1899, it must be shown that the 
parties lived together from the date of said marriage to the date of the 
death of the soldier or sailor husband. This limitation, however, does 
not affect claims filed by widows who married their soldier or sailor 
husbands subsequent to March 3d, 1899, and prior to or during their 
term of service, or on account of service in the Spanish-American War. 


This he finds some better, however, and he pastes it in the back of 
his “ Pension Laws.” In a similar way he gets something of a con- 
ception of the laws applying to other classes of pensions, and then 
he is ready for business. 

There is a certain rather ticklish situation which he is likely to meet 
before he has gone far in the pension work. A poor lorn widow with 
thirteen children, most of whom are grown, however, with families of 
their own to support and therefore unable to contribute to her financial 
aid, writes to ask if she can get a pension. Her husband never drew 
a pension, for what reason she does n’t know, but she is sure that he 
was a soldier and that he served in the Civil War, for he was wounded 
at Gettysburg. She never saw his discharge certificate, which had 
been lost, but, if she remembers correctly, he said his service was in 
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Company H of the 56th N. Y. Before the Congressman sends her a 
blank with directions to make out her application, he writes to the 
Adjutant-General for the soldier’s military record, which arrives at his 
office in due time, by one of General Ainsworth’s rapid-fire special mes- 
sengers. But lo and behold, the soldier in question has a charge of 
desertion against him, which clearly accounts for his never having 
drawn a pension. Evidently when he married the claimant long years 
ago he told her nothing of this blot against his name, and through all 
these years she has considered him the most honorable man in all the 
world, and loved him as a valiant defender of his country. What a 
shame it would be to bring the cruel truth to her now and profane his 
sacred memory with this ghost of the past! But what can be done? 
She must know, or the Hon. R. E. Presentative will lose the votes of 
all her sons by his failure, without reason, to secure her a pension. 
But how can he tell her without being cruel and offensive? He has it! 
“The only soldier with the name of your husband that can be found 
upon the records of Company H, 56th N. Y., has a charge of desertion 
against him, but as this man is evidently not he, I think you must be 
mistaken as to the company in which your husband served, and if you 
will kindly furnish me with further information as to the details of 
your husband’s service, I shall be glad to have a further search of the 
records made.” And so another trouble is off his mind. 

About the time he learns that there are a thousand and one reasons 
why a soldier can or can not get a pension, and that the Pension Bureau 
has to have detailed evidence fed into it like straw into the old thresh- 
ing machine down on the farm before it will let loose of an allowance, 
Reuben writes him as follows: “ Will you kindly get me a pension? I 
voted for you ”; just as though it might be shipped, C. O. D., on the next 
mail out. And it takes no small amount of The Honorable’s good ener- 
gies which ought to be expended in “saving his country” to impress 
upon Brother Reuben the fact that votes are not legal tender in ex- 
change for pensions. . 

One of the worst features of the pension business from the Repre- 
sentative’s standpoint is that he is often held responsible by his clients 
for the inevitable iniquities of the pension system. Some poor man’s 
claim may be rejected by the Bureau of Pensions because of a techni- 
eality in the law which can not be gotten around, although his service 
was long and faithful and his present indigent condition has resulted 
directly from wounds he received in the service; while a wealthy man 
of his acquaintance is allowed a generous pension, though never dis- 
abled and in no financial need of it. The poor man sees the injustice 
of the thine, but does not understand. He realizes with Mr. Bumble 
that “the law’s an ass,” but he fails to see that it must be so. The 
twe men’s claims are under different acts of Congress; the poor man’s 
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happens, perhaps, to be such that it is covered only by the general 
pension law, which considers claims strictly upon merit, with all techni- 
calities working against the claimant; while the rich man’s case comes 
under the “age” pension law, which allows a pension to all veterans 
now past sixty-two years of age, who served ninety days or more in the 
Civil or the Mexican War, without regard to any other details. The 
purpose of the latter law was to cover the thousands of cases which 
are practically alike, and in which, almost universally, a pension is 
needed and deserved, thus economizing in the time and expense involved 
in the collection and consideration of enormous quantities of detailed 
evidence in individual claims. But the poor and deserving man, only 
because he is under sixty-two years of age or his service was in an 
Indian war, or because he is unable to locate and get testimony from 
the comrades who saw him wounded, finds his claim disallowed, and as 
the Congressman represents to him the Government, as well as being 
his representative before the Government, he is likely to put upon him 
the responsibility for his wrongs, while as a matter of fact the Represen- 
tative has been doing and continues to do all in his power for the man. 
All of which aggravates the Congressman’s troubles. 

There is one class of pensions, however, which the member of 
the House does have the power to dispense. These are pensions by 
special act of Congress, and each member is able to get through from 
one to a half-dozen pension bills at each session. The purpose of the 
provision by which these special pensions are obtained is to cover such 
cases as the Bureau is unable to allow on account of technicalities in the 
law. The private bills are considered by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and their action is practically final, as the Committee’s report 
is almost invariably accepted by the House and Senate. But, again, a 
member of Congress can hurt himself politically in a community more 
by securing a pension for an undeserving man than by failing to secure 
one for a man who deserves it, and it adds to his troublesome small 
activities to discriminate between the two cases and make sure that 
he gets no pensions undeserved. 

Although only the most urgent cases can be relieved by special bills, 
it is usually an easier matter to introduce bills for all applicants, 
arrange them in order according to merit, and let the committee do 
the rest, than it is to explain to each claimant why it would be useless 
to introduce a bill for him. Thus it is that at every session of Con- 
gress hundreds of private pension bills are introduced only to be allowed 
to die a natural death, without having been acted upon at all, at the 
end of the Congress. 

Unfortunate are the members of Congress whose districts lie close 
to Washington, if they want to assume the role of statesmen, for while 
troubles shipped through the mails are usually abundant enough to 
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keep The Honorable’s mind divorced from the tariff or income tax, they 
are less lengthily told in a letter and may be attended to with dispatch ; 
but the personal caller is a Tennyson’s brook and must be allowed 
to run on forever, while the Maryland and Virginia members write 
verses on its babbling. 

The professional grafter is another character who besieges the 
Temple of Trouble. While the impression seems to be general that 
there are grafters in the House of Representatives, the average minority 
member is more often the victim of graft than he has any opportunity 
to be the grafter. In fact, he is the most promising subject for the 
work of the “come on” man that the country produces, because of the 
election bugaboo never more than twenty-eight months ahead. He is 
besieged by all forms of graft, from that of the deaf and dumb woman 
with shoe-strings to sell, to the man who is starting a new national 
party paper among “ the cullud brethren of the democratic puhsuasion ” 
and must have his financial support. Last fall, nearly a hundred offices 
in the Temple of Trouble were visited by a man who claimed to be a 
constituent of each individual member and to have rendered him service 
in the last campaign before it was discovered by the superintendent of 
the building that he was putting up the same story to each member in 
turn and claiming residence in several dozen different sections of the 
country. The capitol police who guard all the entrances to the build- 
ing have orders to arrest any one found offering articles for sale or 
soliciting funds in the office building, but even though they carry out 
the orders so far as they are able, the grafters occasionally evade them 
and add to the troubles of the Representative, as the same stories that 
extort the cash from the members serve as passports to the building. 

With a multitude of such ridiculously insignificant matters of de- 
partmental business and individual troubles to absorb the Congress- 
man’s time and energies, it is not surprising that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has outgrown its usefulness as a deliberative body with legis- 
lative functions, and become, instead, a body of which the average mem- 
ber has very little legislative power. His time and his mind are taken 
up with matters that ought to be attended to by messenger boys and 
two-by-four clerks. Many of these troubles are attended to, it is true, 
by the private secretary, but many of the members dare not entrust their 
constituents’ troubles to other hands than their own, for fear of being 
recalled at the end of the term, and a Congressman at a typewriter, 
grinding out correspondence relating to the “ Year Book” or applica- 
tions for garden seeds, is no uncommon sight in the Temple of Trouble. 
It is also true that these various trifling duties are largely self-imposed 
for the sake of political self-preservation, but they are none the less 
necessary for that. The Great Fear keeps him tending camp when he 
ought to be leading the army. 
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one: he would get drunk. Many a good newspaper man does 

that, I am sorry to say; but to do it and remain a good newspaper 
man, one must go about the matter with a certain circumspection. He 
waits till his copy is in, the paper put to bed, the week’s work ended; 
and then, but not till then, does he turn to follow old Omar’s advice 
concerning the fires of spring. Caution like this was left out of Joe 
Martin’s make-up. He used to say that if one had to make so many 
preparations before going on a toot, it was n’t worth while going at all. 
For himself, he would work sober as a judge for weeks or months to- 
gether; and then, just at the critical moment, when a big story was on 
hand, he would start to count the saloons on Seventeenth Street, between 
Broadway and Curtis. There are a good many of these; and by the 
time Joe got down the line, he was usually a bit mixed in his tally. 
Therefore, he would turn back, and begin counting all over again; of 
course taking a drink in each place. With a courage worthy of a better 
cause, Joe would stick to his self-imposed task till he dropped; and 
then wait in utter unconsciousness till some brother of the craft hap- 
pened in and carried him off to bed. 

For two or three years this worked very well. Joe would get fired 
from each paper at intervals of about three drunks, as he phrased it; 
but there was always a job waiting on another paper, so who cared? 
Joe was born master of the difficult art of interviewing. He could get 
a story out of a trust magnate who knew all the time that it would be 
used against him; and could tell that story afterwards in such wise that 
+e victim would laugh, even in the midst of his swearing. Every one 
liked Joe; partly for the ready wit of him, partly for the grave courtesy 
which he never forgot while he could stand or speak. He had been 
known to take off his hat with a sweeping bow and apologize in dumb 
show to a street-sweeper for the impoliteness of the passing throng, 
when his liquor-clogged tongue quite refused to form the words. 

But there came a time when these qualities could not help him. 
The real force for sobriety in these days is the strenuous, exacting 
character of modern work. The demon rum has a world of fun with 
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most of our temperance societies, and he can afford to smile at the 
text-books which do so wondrously pervert physiology; but he shrinks 
abashed at the demands of the modern employer. Where men are re- 
quired to translate brain action into mechanics, the work of sobering 
up has been pretty well accomplished. Where the mechanical element 
is lacking, the reform comes slower, but it comes. The city editors of 
Joe’s town met in convention one day, and set their hands to an agree- 
ment. They would summarily discharge any reporter who got drunk 
while on duty, and, further, they agreed that the man thus dismissed 
should be refused employment on any other paper till the paper which 
had discharged him saw fit to take him back. Selah. 

This covenant was signed, sealed, and delivered just as Joe was 
recovering from the effects of a spree. While the city editors were 
taking counsel together, Joe was trying to lick himself into shape for 
another season of work. He soused his expanding head in cold water, 
drank three cups of black coffee at a near-by restaurant, and then, witi 
that courage in facing down physical distress which many sober men 
would do well to copy from the drunkard, he reported for duty. The 
‘city editor was young, with a young man’s harshness toward another’s 
frailties. Also, he was feeling virtuous that day ; and when a man under 
thirty begins to contemplate his own virtues, some one is in for a bad 
quarter of an hour. 

“Well, you’re back, are you?” he queried sharply. Joe answered 
with a nod and a “ Yep.” 

“How long do you think you’re good for this time, one hour or 
two?” 

“ Well, I might make it four if I had the encouragement of good 
company,” said Joe. His last slip was not of the flagrant kind, and he 
saw no justice in this “ rubbing it in? 

“ Well, mind this,” said the city editor: “ next time I send you out 
on an assignment and you fall over a beer-barrel, you need n’t come 
back. See?” 

“Tt wasn’t a beer barrel,” said Joe sweetly. “ You don’t reckon 
Id descend to beer, do you—a man of my intellect and poetic tempera- 
ment? I got drowned in the patriotic cocktail, that’s what ailed me.” 

“ Rats!” snapped the city editor. “Here!” 

It wasn’t a very large assignment, which was just as well” Joe 
simply could not write that day. He bitterly needed a few days of rest 
at a hospital, where good food could be coaxed into his system, and 
liquor kept out. But he was more than usually hard up; so he strove 
with aching head and muddled brain to get through with the day’s 
work. As he was leaving that night, his friend McCarty linked arms 
with him. “ How’re you feeling?” asked McCarty. 

“Bum,” lamented Joe. “ Wish I was drunk again.” 
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McCarty shook his head. “You’ll have to cut that out, Joe. 
That ’s what I wanted to tell you. The city editors have agreed not to 
take on any man that another paper has fired for boozing. It’s time 
you stopped this nonsense, any way. It’s hurting your health.” 

“T?ll think it over,” said Joe. 

He had time to think it over, for he slept little, and that sleep 
was not refreshing. The morning’s mail brought a bill with a “ please 
remit ” stamped on it in red. While Joe was looking at this, the land- 
lady came to remind him that she was a poor woman who needed her 
rent money on time, and would n’t he please make up his arrears? Joe 
went out for breakfast, ate a little of it, went back to his room, wrote 
out a paper, signed it, and put it away in his trunk. Then he went to 
the office. 

“Hello, Mac,” he said. “I’ve been thinking over that tip you 
gave me.” 

“It’s the straight tip, all right,” said McCarty. 

“ Well, it does n’t hurt me any,” announced Joe. “I’ve sworn off.” 

“Good boy!” exclaimed McCarty. “For how long?” 

“How long what?” asked Joe. 

“ How long did you swear off for?” 

“Why, for keeps, of course. Forever and ever, world without end, 
amen. What’s the use cutting the dog’s tail off in sections? Might 
as well get the agony over.” 

“Bully, if you stick to it,’ said McCarty. “And I’m sure you 
will,” he added ; with that encouraging mendacity which is a surer sign 
of Irish blood than either name or features. ‘ 

“*Course Ill stick to it,” said Joe. “I’ve got it all written down. 
But I wish my head would go back to the natural size.” 

The assignment this day was much more important. It was a politi- 
cal story which required just the touch that Joe had always been 
able to give: a touch of gentle satire which comes from that sense of 
values which is the rarest of human accomplishments. Joe saw the 
need, but he could not meet it. He kept sober, and turned in his story ; 
but it was a story that any hack in the office might have written. 

“ What ’s the matter with you?” snarled the city editor. “This is 
just cheap rot. Are you gettin’ softening of the brain?” 

“ Maybe,” admitted Joe. “If it’s catching, I’ve been exposed all 
right.” 

The next day Joe was sent to the State-house, with a parting admoni- 
tion to do better work, on pain of something happening. The Legisla- 
ture had been called on to decide a contest for a State office; and the 
tales of fraud on both sides were racy and true. Joe sat through 
the examination of witness after witness ; saw a ballot-box brought in— 
empty—from one of the outside counties ; heard handwriting “ experts ” 
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perjure themselves with the clumsy zeal which is the mark of the tribe; 
realized that he had the chance of his life—and could not rise to meet 
it. Every cell in his body was crying out for rest or stimulant; and 
that cry drowned everything else. Joe was still healthy at bottom. He 
had not come to the point where sobriety was impossible. But he needed 
rest, care, and moral encouragement to get him in shape; and no one 
of these things was present. The legislative solons took a recess, and 
Joe went out and walked disconsolately through the corridors. He 
knew that the story he would write would be a wretched travesty of 
his proper work ; and each moment the question loomed larger whether 
it was worth writing at all. He stopped before a glass case that held 
the mummied remains of a cliff-dweller, and stared at the grewsome 
sight with unseeing eyes. 

Doc Williams was cartoonist on the Ledger, the ablest enemy of the 
paper which then claimed Joe’s allegiance. Doc’s notions of drawing 
were ghastly, to say no worse; but he had that trick of putting humor 
into his rambling lines, which is sometimes worth more than finished 
draughtsmanship. He stood less than five and a half feet above sea 
level, and was slender rather than stout. But he could hold more 
whiskey without spilling it than many men twice his size; and not 
only hold it, but work with the load. A rival once explained that Doe's 
drawing was no worse when he was drunk than when he was sober, 
and that the exhalations of the liquor covered the absence of ideas. 
Doc, too, was working on this legislative stunt, and was roaming the 
corridors while the statesmen rested. He saw Joe, and came up with a 
cheery greeting. 

“Hello, Doc,” replied Joe, in a colorless tone. 

Doc swept the reporter with understanding gaze. “ You’re looking 
down in the mouth,” he announced. 

“ Feeling so, too,” said Joe. 

“On the water wagon?” queried Doc. Joe nodded. 

“Thought so,” said Doc, while his eyes gleamed with a wicked 
notion. If he could get Joe out of the way, and thereby spoil the 
Planet’s story, it would be a piece of work which his own employers 
would look upon with favor. He spoke with conviction. 

“When you find a feller lookin’ like an undertaker in a healthy 
spell, you always know he’s on the water wagon. Damfoolishness, 
that’s what it is. I know. I’ve climbed up myself, but I never 
stayed there very long. You’d better come with me an’ have a 
drink.” 

Joe shook his head, but weakly. Doc moved up alongside and 
stared solemnly into the case. 

“That mummy ain’t had any fun for ’most five thousand years,” 
he said, as one who states a sad but unescapable truth. “ Poor devil!” 
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It was not a very original remark; but it seemed wise to Joe. The 
mummy certainly did not seem to be having a good time now. And 
suppose he had missed his chances for a good time when he had them, 
suppose he had taken the pledge forever and ever, world without 
end, amen? Joe looked at Doc. The diminutive rascal’s eyes were 
alight with mischief. 

“There ’s fourteen saloons on Seventeenth Street, between here 
and Curtis,” he said in a reflective tone. 

“No, thirteen,” corrected Joe. His taste buds were reproducing 
the tingles received in each place as he spoke. 

“Naw, fourteen,” said Doc. “Thirteen’s unlucky. You don’t 
reckon they ’d have such a hoodoo as that on ’em, do you? Bartenders 
have some sense, if you ain’t.” 

“There are thirteen,’ insisted Joe. “There’s the Brown, and 
Jimmy’s place, and the Oasis, and “s 

“You ’ve skipped Clancey’s joint,” said Doc. 

“T haven’t skipped anything!” said Joe indignantly. “Don’t 
you suppose I know?” 

“ Naw,” said Doc. “ You ’ve been foolin’ with the water wagon too 
long to know anything. There’s fourteen.” 

“Tf I had the price——” began Joe, after a pause. Doc inter- 
rupted. 

“T’ve got the price. There’s fourteen. You come along an’ 
we count ’em.” 

As they moved away together, Doc turned and winked at a 
Ledger man standing near. The man winked back understandingly. 

An hour or two later they had reached the last saloon in the 
disputed territory. Below them lay the region of tub beer and fusel- 
oil cocktails. Doe shook his head as he swallowed, and made a wry 
face into the empty glass. 

“Smells like Benedictine an’ tastes like Peruna,” he said. Joe 
considered the matter with a judicial air. 

“You might use a shorter and uglier word,” he declared. “ But 
what could you expect of the thirteenth place?” 

“ This ain’t the thirteenth, this is the fourteenth,” said Doc. “The 
Heidelberg was the thirteenth.” 

“This is the thirteenth,” said Joe doggedly. 

“Oh, Lord!” exclaimed Doc. “Now we’ve got to go at it an’ 
count ’em all over again!” 


“Wot makes him keep sayin’ ‘ thirteen’? ” asked a friendly police- 
man some time later, as he helped guide the unwilling footsteps toward 
a waiting cab. 

“Tha’s anoodoo,” explained Doc thickly. “I—I mean a—a hoo- 
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doo. Tha’s anorrible hoodoo—comes f’m bein’ on the—on the wasser 
wagon.” 

“Don’t see how he ever come to run foul of it, then,” grumbled 
the officer. “Nor you, neither.” 

“Whish one of—’f all them cabs—we put ’im in?” queried Doe, 
waving his hand at the unstable row of vehicles which seemed to line 
the curb. 

“This one,” said the experienced officer. “Hey, cully, leggo 
that mail-box.” 

“Thirteen,” mumbled Joe. 


Since this is not a medical treatise, we will pass over some of 
the details of Joe’s awakening next day. When at last the bedroom 
floor had quit heaving like the waves of a canvas ocean at the theatre, 
and the wash-stand seemed no longer determined to climb the wall 
and fall on him from the ceiling, Joe began to struggle into his 
clothes. He took as long over the job as Beau Brummell might have 
done, though the reasons and results were somewhat different. After 
making several tests, and finding that he could navigate—after a 
fashion—Joe opened the door, to find his landlady waiting in the hall. 
There was a season of frigid speech on the one side, and blank silence 
on the other, before Joe spread his hands with a Latin grace of 
gesture, and began the perilous task of descending the two flights of 
stairs. It was a comfort to know that he would not have to climb them 
again. 

Fortunately, he encountered McCarty within half a block. Mac 
sized up the situation on the instant; and Joe soon found himself 
in a restaurant, drinking something that made him feel almost human 
again. This done, he was gently piloted to McCarty’s room for another 
and less drug-clogged sleep. 

By the next noon Joe could walk without reeling, and he started 
for the office of the Planet. The city editor looked up at his en- 
trance, rummaged in a drawer, handed the reporter a check calling for 
two days’ pay, pointed to the door, and turned back to work without 
a word. Joe had come a penitent. He would have taken the sharpest 
reprimand in utter humility; but this contemptuous dismissal was 
a bit too much. He faced the roomful of reporters, and made an 
apologetic gesture toward the city desk. “Be easy with him, boys, 
please do,” he said. “He’s got to live with himself.” And, holding 
on by the rail, Joe gravely dusted his shoes with his handkerchief 
before going out. The city editor spoke no word. 

The first thing to do was to cash the pay-check. This detail 
attended to, Joe considered a few moments. He did not doubt 
McCarty’s story of a blacklist on drunks, but he did not believe the 
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agreement would hold. Past experience pointed the other way. Joe 
climbed the stairs to the Ledger with hope in his heart. That hope 
lasted less than half a minute. 

“ Not on your tintype,” said the city editor of the Ledger. “I’m 
sick of running a jag cure, with a little newspaper business on the side. 
Nothing doing.” 

“Well, you need n’t take it to heart so,” remonstrated Joe. “I 
don’t.” 

The city editor of the Journal was kinder, but no less decided. 
“I’m sorry, Joe. I could use you very handy just now. But we’ve 
signed the agreement, as I’ve told you; and I’m going to stick 
to it.” 

“It’s a conspiracy in restraint of trade,” declared Joe. “ Regular 
monopoly scheme. If I had any political influence, I’d take it up 
with the interstate commerce commission. Ain’t there any way of 
getting by this deal? I need the money.” 

“Sure you can get by it,” said the Journal editor. “Get Masters 
to give you a clearance, come here with it, and I’ll put you to work 
to-night.” 

“T’ve got a blue print and perspective drawing of a clearance 
from Masters,” said Joe. “D’ y’ know?—I think it was seeing that 
fellow sober that made me get drunk. Well, so long.” 

“Tf you need some change——” began the Journal man, putting his 
hand in his pocket. But Joe shook his head quickly and went down- 
stairs. 

He turned in at the first saloon and took a drink, that he might 
properly meditate on the situation. Then he took another drink, to 
keep the first one company. What of the stimulant and the whiskey, 
he had an idea. Masters was hopeless, of course. But the managing 
editor of the Planet might be prevailed on to show mercy. The 
managing editor was strictly on the water wagon now, and had been 
for years; but his past history held the record of many a joyous spree, 
and he was the right sort, anyhow. Joe hunted up his man, only 
to be received with a mournful shake of the head. 

“T can’t interfere, Joe, really. You ’ve thrown us down too often.” 

It seemed to Joe that he had heard that phrase before. “ You 
took McCarty back,” he complained. “And he fought booze as hard 
as ever I did.” 

“Mac took the pledge,” said the managing editor gently. 

“So did I.” Joe’s eagerness was pitiful. “I took the pledge 
forever an’ ever, amen. An’ then this guy Masters got to throwing 
the hooks into me about my work, and I tumbled down.” 

Somewhere on earth there may be a drunkard who is ready to take 
the full blame for his lapses, without seeking a scapegoat to bear a 
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portion of the load; but I have never seen one. The managing 
editor shook his head at the familiar sound of the tale. “ Mac did n’t 
take the pledge forever and ever,” he said. “ But Mac stuck for the 
time he did agree on.” 

“How’s that?” demanded Joe abruptly. 

“ Mac swore off for six months,” said the managing editor. “And 
he stuck. At the end of that time, he tied up for another six. It’s 
been two years and over since Mac touched a drop. If you’ll come 
here from Father Ryan with a note saying that you’ve sworn off 
for a given time—I don’t care if it’s only three months—I’ll ask 
Masters to take you back. That’s all.” 

The dismissal was final, for all its kindliness; but Joe did not 
think of that. He had a new idea. “Be good a little at a time,” 
he said to himself as he went out. 

So that was the way of it, eh? That was how McCarty had 
sobered up so effectually. The old Mother Church had displayed her 
usual canny caution and practical sense, and had not tried to push 
human nature too far. Joe felt that he could keep a pledge of that 
sort. If he knew that at the end of so many months he would be 
free of his bond, it would be easier to resist the tugs of temptation. 
Father Ryan, did they say? Bully! He would see Father Ryan. 

Father Ryan was busy superintending the decorations for an 
approaching festival, or Joe’s ill-timed visit would not have found 
him at the church at all. He saw the seedy figure stop in hesitation 
at the door, and then come toward him, hat in hand. The priest 
moved away, directing busily, and Joe followed awkwardly, but without 
speaking. When this had happened two or three times, Father Ryan 
turned. 

“What is it?” he asked a bit sharply, for the workmen were un- 
commonly stupid. 

“ Are you Father Ryan?” asked Joe thickly. The priest answered 
with a nod. Joe came closer, so close that his breath spanned the 
interval. 

“JT want to take the pledge,” he said. “Like Mac did—McCarty, 
you know. You tied him up. I tried to get on the water wagon 
all at once, an’ I couldn’t make it. Now I want to get up by 
sections.” 

“T see,” said the priest. He turned away for a moment, and 
Joe followed, explaining his grievance. “ These city editors are getting 
too fresh,” he complained. “They’ve gone into a trust, an’ I’ve 
got to quit booze-fightin’ to get into the combination.” 

Father Ryan had noted the humble bearing of the man, and be- 
cause of this and his manifest condition had not chided him for 
neglect of the proper observances. But these comments made the 
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priest a bit impatient. He turned, holding the Bible which had been 
the object of his errand. Joe stood staring stupidly, with hat in both 
hands. 

“ Kneel down!” said the priest, in sharp command. Joe dropped 
awkwardly to one knee, and Father Ryan frowned sternly. “ Both 
knees!” he exclaimed. “Both knees! What’s the matter with you? 
Are you too drunk to take the pledge?” 

Joe got the second knee under him, cowering the while at the 
priest’s displeasure as a horse might shy at the sight of a whip. Then, 
looking up timidly, he made explanation. “I ” He stopped and 
took another tack. “ Father Ryan,” he said, “ please don’t be cross. 
I’m sorry, but—but, you see, I didn’t know. I’m not a Catholic.” 

For just one heart-beat, the priest was dazed; and then his quick 
Irish wit took in the whole situation. Here was a man trying, however 
awkwardly, to do his honest best. He had come to the Old Church 
for help; and the Old Church must justify the confidence. There 
was barely a pause between Joe’s explanation and the priest’s reply. 

“Very well. The form will be a little different; but it will be 
just as binding, my son. Remember that!” There was the ancient 
ecclesiastical threat in his tones as he bent forward and peered with 
steel gray eyes into the brown ones of the kneeling figure. He began 
the pledge. Joe followed the words as fervently as a condemned criminal 
might follow the words of a reprieve. When it was over, the priest 
motioned him to a seat. 

“Wait here a minute,” said Father Ryan. “I’m going to call up 
McCarty, an’ tell him he must look after you! ” 


“He tied me up for a year, and I only wanted six months,” said 
Joe at the press club one day. “There’s three months yet to run, 
and I’ll stick all right. When the time’s up, I’m considering 
whether to fall off the wagon with a splash that’ll drown Doc 
Williams in the ripples, or to get tied on for good. Vengeance is 
sweet; but climbing is so confounded hard I reckon I’ll stay on 
the high seat.” 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


BY ETHEL COLSON 


One Mother to each human soul that lives, 
So none of sweetest comfort may be foiled ;— 
And only one, so that no soul be spoiled! 


H OW wondrous wise and kind the Power that gives 
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THE MISSIONARY HENS 
By Charlton Lawrence Edholm 


EACON PEPPERCORN conducted a general store in that 
LD charming rural retreat known as Cross-Roads-Corners, and, 
“from the cradle to the grave,” as his advertisements read, 
you need not go elsewhere to trade, for he dealt in everything from 
nursing bottles to coffins. As Justice of the Peace he would marry 
you; as undertaker he would quite as cheerfully bury you, having 
previously in his capacity of druggist sold you medicines that rendered 
interment absolutely imperative; then, as banker, he would foreclose 
the mortgage on your widow’s home to pay your funeral expenses. 

Thus Deacon Abner Peppercorn prospered, moved on the same social! 
plane with the Higgses and the Biddleses, and utterly repudiated his 
sixteenth degree of cousinship with the Doolittles. 

Finally, realizing the responsibility which wealth brings, he sought 
an outlet for his philanthropy. The heathen—that is, people of an- 
other color, who lived elsewhere and had religious views different from 
Deacon Peppercorn’s—appeared to be a suitable outlet: he began to 
consider it his duty to convert the heathen. That is how he came 
to be connected with the financial deal involving the missionary hens. 

Yet it was Miss Partridge, teacher of the young ladies’ class in the 
Cross-Roads-Corners Sunday School, who evolved the plan. It was like 
Miss Partridge to find new ways of helping others. Deacon Pepper- 
corn, in his capacity of Sunday School superintendent, approved of it. 
It was just like the deacon to back a scheme whereby one’s capital might 
be doubled in three months, the party of the second part doing all 
the work, taking all the risk, and making all the payments. 

These hens, which Mrs. Gratten described as “ jes’ ordinary, com- 
monary ol’ hens, but right smart at layin’ aigs,” had been presented by 
that good neighbor to Miss Partridge when the Grattens moved to 
Kansas. Now, the tender-hearted little lady could not bear the idea 
of killing and feasting upon this parting gift, but she had no chicken 
yard, and was, to tell the truth, a little frightened of the twelve long- 
legged, muscular fowls, whose bright, hungry eyes and sharp beaks 
seemed quite formidable to an unprotected spinster. 

Therefore she decided to sell them and contribute the proceeds 
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to the Missionary Fund—they would bring six dollars, which is just 
about the sum required to convert a pagan—but, on thinking the 
matter over, she wondered whether, with a little planning, she could 
not make them convert two pagans. 

The plan which she presented to the “ young ladies,” ranged before 
her in the finery of beribboned pig-tails and crinkly starched skirts, 
was something like this: “Now, my dears, don’t you think it would 
be lovely for each of you to take one of dear Mis’ Gratten’s hens? You 
have often wanted to make some money for the poor little black 
children who never have a chance to attend Sunday School or wear 
nice dresses or hair-ribbons, so this is the way you can earn it. Each 
of you can feed and ’tend one hen, I am sure, and with a little care 
you can gather the eggs it lays, sell them, and at the end of three 
months bring in the money to the class on Quarterly Missionary Day. 
If you have been able to sell the hen by that time, you can bring that 
much more; if not, just return the hen, and I will sell her. I have 
talked this all over with our dear superintendent, and he thinks it is 
a lovely plan. He has consented to bring the sum up to a round figure, 
that is to say, if it is thirteen dollars and eighty-six cents, for instance, 
he will make it fifteen dollars, provided we send the proceeds separately 
to the Missionary Society as ‘The Peppercorn Donation.’ ” 

This was the plan as thought out by Miss Partridge, with a few 
easily recognizable finishing touches added by the deacon. It was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Quarterly Missionary Sunday dawned bright and smiling and 
brought out all the “ young ladies” of Miss Partridge’s class in their 
fresh go-to-meeting flounces, white stockings, gay sunshades, and all 
the other little vanities which they loved to display. 

In addition to the Sunday school pupils, quite a number of the 
congregation entered from time to time and slipped into back seats. 
Each new-comer caused the tightly braided pig-tails to whisk around 
toward the superintendent, while round, curious eyes gazed at the new 
arrivals. This did not interrupt the singing; merely flatted it a trifle. 
Miss Partridge smiled lovingly upon her girls as she recalled their 
wandering attention. They represented all the grades in village 
society, but they were equally dear to her. 

First of all were the Higgs sisters, Juliet and Violet, leaders of 
fashion in the Sunday school. They came to class attired in silk dresses 
of peacock blue that put to blush the ginghams and organdies of the 
other girls; also, instead of Leghorns with simple flowers, they wore 
large hats adorned with real plumes “ off an osterich.” Their coming 
could be foretold long in advance, for they were preceded by “ perfumed 
breezes ”; so that the very little girls had an idea that “ Ceylon’s Isle ” 
must be something like the Higgs sisters. Juliet and Violet had wished 
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to take four hens, affirming that their father, the wealthy tanner, was 
quite willing to stand the expense, but Miss Partridge would not 
permit it. 

Then there was Annie Biddles, prim little daughter of the tanner’s 
chief bookkeeper, who had received her hen with a resolve to care for 
it conscientiously and account for every single egg. In addition to the 
aristocracy, there was quite a sprinkling of representatives from those 
families which were neither upper crust nor yet lower crust—for in- 
stance, the Beazely twins, Myrtle and Sue. They were the only chil- 
dren of a sea captain, a widower ; and as their aunt who cared for them 
was an invalid, they were left pretty much to their own devices. 

Never did little straw hats and pinafores and plaid dresses, all of 
exactly the same size and pattern, clothe two little girls more dissimi- 
lar in temperament. ‘Timid, brown-eyed Myrtle with her large 
family of dolls, which she loved passionately in spite of their deficien- 
cies in the way of arms, legs, eyes, and clothes, was an odd contrast 
to brisk, practical, gray-eyed Sue, mother of only one doll, but that 
a wonder of neatness, with all members intact. Every Sunday they 
were driven to class by Jonas, the Beazely chore-boy. A light-minded 
sinner, he would tie the horse harnessed to the old buckboard in front 
of the church and disappear abruptly, for he preferred Quinn’s livery 
stable and skylarking with the other lanky youths of his kind to 
Deacon Peppercorn’s Bible class. However, he always called promptly 
at close of Sunday school for the twins, whom he adored. 

Next to the orphaned Myrtle and Sue, Miss Partridge felt the 
keenest desire to help Amanda Doolittle, an unkempt, thin-legged little 
savage, who represented not even the lower crust of society, but rather 
the soot on the bottom of the pot. Deacon Peppercorn repudiated the 
most distant kinship with her family, as I have mentioned. They were 
chronic borrowers, moreover they were “shif’less,” as the deacon ex- 
pressed it, sufficient reason for disowning his mother if she had been 
of that habit. 

There was an eager little murmur among the classes and the on- 
lookers in the back of the church as Deacon Peppercorn arose with a 
list of names in his hand and cleared his throat before making this 
announcement: “ Miss Pa’tridge’s class of young ladies will now report 
on the proceeds of the missionary hens. The young ladies will come 
forward as their names are called and lay their contributions on the 
Secretary’s table.” 

There had been some discussion among the church members as to 
the regularity of raising funds in this manner. The easy-going Stokeses, 
speaking for the liberals, argued that the ends justified the means, while 
Miss Codrick, of the conservative party, was heard to remark repeatedly, 
“T’ve no patience with these new-fangled ways! Fust it’s strawberry 
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festivals for a reed organ, then it’s fancy-work bazaars for a new 
roof, then it’s oyster sociables for the home missions, and now they 
are making a poultry market out of the church in the name of the 
heathen!” Partisans of both sides were present to witness the 
outcome. 

“Juliet and Vi’lyet Higgs will now come forward,” announced 
the deacon. Simultaneously, with a great rustle of stiff underskirts 
and a diffusion of several kinds of perfumery, those young ladies 
arose and marched up the aisle, very erect, looking straight ahead, and 
doing their best to appear unconcerned. 

It seemed that their hens had been singularly prolific, for each of 
the girls dropped a ten-dollar gold piece on the table with a jingle that 
echoed from the bare walls of the church. 

“Juliet and Vi’lyet Higgs, twenty dollars,” proclaimed Deacon 
Peppercorn. 

“H’m! Twenty dollars’ wuth of aigs in three months!” sniffed 
Miss Codrick. “ Well, it’s my belief that two hens never laid that 
many aigs in three months. It’s a deception. Those Higgses air 
jest tryin’ to put on dog with their hens.” 

Miss Partridge had n’t thought of it that way, but when she hastily 
made a calculation based on market quotations, the result showed that 
each of the Higgses’ hens must have laid two and one-third eggs per 
diem. She was puzzled, but let it go as an error on the right side. 
Moreover, old Jonathan Higgs was known to work his help in the 
tannery just that way. 

The reports from the Crawfords, Boones, and Middletons were 
quite moderate, ranging from two dollars and thirty-seven cents to three 
dollars and fifty-nine, so that the noble efforts of Juliet’s and Violet’s 
protégées were required to strike the average with the reluctant fowl 
entrusted to Amanda Doolittle. It had failed to respond with a single 
egg! There was a convincing verification of the old saying, “ Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The erstwhile industrious 
hen had simply fallen into the Doolittle ways—had become one of the 
family, in fact. 

Amanda herself did not set the hen a shining example in living up 
to her obligations. She was usually the last one to arrive at class, 
and her shoe-strings always came trailing in behind her, for, as she 
once took occasion to remark, it was all foolishness to waste your time 
lacing up shoes; they ’d have to be unlaced again at bedtime anyhow. 

Miss Partridge listened in grieved silence to an account of the 
hen’s failure to provide even one egg for the heathen. It was so like 
the Doolittles and all connected with them, to fail. But she remem- 
bered, with pain, having passed their shanty not long before and 
having seen Jehosaphat Doolittle, aged three, playing around the 
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deserted hen-house, his face streaked with yellow like an Apache in 
war-paint. She reflected that at least one little pagan had benefited by 
the missionary hens. 

“T suppose the best thing we can do is to send for the hen,” ob- 
served Miss Partridge. “We might let the Higgs girls take care of 
it, unless, perhaps, your papa wants to buy it.” 

A painful silence ensued. 

“Do you think your papa wants to buy it?” prompted Miss 
Partridge. 

Amanda murmured something inarticulate. The eyes of the con- 
gregation were upon her. Deacon Peppercorn, who divined the situa- 
tion, glared at the delinquent. 

“T did n’t quite hear you. Did you say he would buy the hen?” 

“No, mum, I don’t think he would,” blurted Amanda desperately. 
“ The hen ’s dead.” 

“Dead! Why, that’s very sad! How did it die?” 

“Tt had a accident, yes ’m, a accident—with a axe.” 

“Well, tell us all about it. We would like to hear how it hap- 
pened.” 

“Oh, it jest happened, that’s all. Dad was a-choppin’ wood, and 
the silly old hen got in the way of the axe and—and its head come 
off!” 

“ How terrible! ” 

“ Yes ’m, we-all felt mighty bad about it. She was a awful tough 
old hen, anyhow.” 

“Tough! Why, you don’t mean to say that you——” 

“Yes’m. Dad said there was no use cryin’ over spilt milk or dead 
hens, and so we-all et it last Friday. Aunt Maria and Uncle Jake an’ 
the twins came to see us that day. Everybody felt dreadful about it.” 

Miss Partridge compressed her lips; she felt that there was some 
home missionary work needed in that place, and decided to refer the 
matter to the committee. 

Annie Biddles restored her confidence in human nature by bringing 
a unique contribution in the form of a five-dollar bill neatly tucked 
into the shell of an unusually large egg, the original contents of which 
had been carefully blown out. The currency was a testimonial of her 
own care in looking after the hen and marketing the eggs. She pre- 
sented a neatly ruled sheet of foolscap itemizing the date of each egg 
and its market price at that time. The total value of the eggs was four 
dollars and forty-two cents, and her papa had bought the hen 
for enough to make up the even five dollars. The prodigy of a shell 
was exhibited as a delicate compliment to the hen, who, in her zeal 
for the conversion of the pagan, had exerted herself to that effect. 

All this time the Higgs girls were squirming in their seats. They 
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could n’t bear to be outdone. Violet remembered that her hen had 
laid an egg no bigger than a walnut, and that was a distinction too, 
but not of the right sort. The Higgs family always had something 
bigger than the others. It was Juliet to whom inspiration came. 
“Pooh! that’s not a very big egg,” she remarked. “Why, a week 
ago my missionary hen was on the same nest with Juliet’s for a long, 
long time, and when we went to get the eggs that evening we found 
one as big as papa’s derby hat!” 

“OQ-oh, what a whopper!” exclaimed Amanda Doolittle. 

Miss Juliet seldom condescended to speak to the Doolittle girl, 
but this time she recognized her as an ally. “ Yes,” she agreed pleas- 
antly; “it was a whopper.” 

Here Miss Biddles interrupted with cool politeness: “ She does n’t 
mean the egg—she means the fib you are telling.” 

“Why, Annie Virginia Biddles! How dare you say such a thing? 
We have that egg at home in the what-not. Lots and lots of people 
have seen it!” 

Miss Partridge looked grave. It seemed as if the Doolittles were 
not the only members of the church who needed home missionary work. 
“Are you sure, Juliet?” she asked. “Are you very sure it is not 
the ostrich egg that your mother brought from California, with a view 
of the Golden Gate painted on it?” But Juliet only wept in her 
cambric handkerchief, while Violet pouted and was speechless. 

The Beazely twins were now called on to report, coming last on 
the list as the youngest girls in the class. As the shy, dreamy Myrtle 
was requested to come forward, she jumped up blushing violently, 
and with her sister Sue scudded out of the class-room. They ran like 
a pair of frightened kittens. 

Deacon Peppercorn frowned at this breach of discipline and arose 
to bring them back. He was confronted at the door by two little, red- 
faced girls, panting under an unusual burden which they carried 
between them. It was an old, discolored sugar-barrel with one end 
knocked off, and from this aperture protruded sundry odds and ends 
of trash, straw, and shavings. 

“ Why, children, this will never do! Take that rubbish out of the 
church directly!” exclaimed the outraged deacon. 

Myrtle’s lips began to quiver, but Sue’s gray eyes flashed defiantly. 
“ Won’t do it!” she said. “We’ve got something for Miss Partridge 
here.” 

Deacon Peppercorn let himself down gradually like a closing jack- 
knife, and adjusted his spectacles to peer into the barrel. Immediately 
he jumped back with far more agility than might have been expected, 
followed by a challenging squawk which rang in the rafters. Bits of 
straw and a few black feathers fluttered in the air as Myrtle’s mis- 
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sionary hen settled back on her nest. The children deposited their 
burden before the secretary, but addressed their beloved teacher. 

“ My hen did n’t lay anything for a long time,” said little Myrtle, 
“and I jes’ felt dreffle bad about it. Then for a while I thought she 
was losted, but Jonas, he found her in the old barrel, and she had just 
laid lots and lots of eggs, only she would n’t let anybody take them away 
from her. My! she just went for us with her beak, same as she did 
for Deacon Peppercorn. *N’ so we coaxed Jonas to bring the eggs 
with the hen on top, for we could n’t get her off.” 

Miss Partridge judged that the waggish Jonas had not required 
much coaxing. She was not entirely displeased. It was a rather pretty 
little incident, she thought, and the congregation evidently agreed 
with her, though the deacon looked sour and Miss Codrick was heard 
to remark, “My land! What on airth air we comin’ to!” 

Miss Partridge approached the nest very delicately, and the molli- 
fied hen allowed her to look into the sacred treasure-house. As she 
did so, Miss Partridge heard a faint cheeping and peeping, and from 
one of the eggs, which was only partly covered by the maternal wings, 
a tiny yellow beak chipped a hole in the shell. It was followed by a 
yellow head and two bright black eyes which surveyed the big world 
and seemed to find it satisfactory. 

This was not the first time that the people of Cross-Roads-Corners 
had seen baby chicks break their shells, but never before had they 
watched it with such interest. Good-natured Gideon Stokes, who had 
a farm just outside of town, approached Miss Partridge with the em- 
barrassment of a man proposing to adopt a family of orphans and said. 
“ Now, of course I can’t conscientiously do business on Sunday, but if 
you will let me take the little Beazely girl’s old hen and brood, I ’ll 
put five dollars into the missionary fund.” 

Miss Codrick snifféd and held up her mitts. “ Buying and selling 
on the Sabbath day!” she gasped. “ Well, no good will ever come of 
it. That’s all I’ve got to say: no good will ever come of it!” 

Sue’s contribution to the missionary fund was the last to be 
accounted for. When Deacon Peppercorn called her name, she and 
Myrtle had again disappeared. Encouraged by the success of her 
sister’s haphazard speculation, Sue was congratulating herself upon the 
probable outcome of her own very carefully laid plans. Like Myrtle, 
silver and gold had she none, but an offering for the heathen, 
nevertheless. 

The twins reéntered the church once more, bearing between them 
in their chubby little hands a large willow basket which was brimming 
with eggs. “I saved all of mine,” proclaimed Sue in shrill triumphant 
tones. “Eggs is worth twice as much in winter, so I just thought 
Id keep mine until then and sell them when they ’re high.” 
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Deacon Peppercorn nodded sagely. Such business acumen had 
been the foundation of his own success. Packed eggs were profitable, 
as he had demonstrated. “I will follow Brother Stokes’ example 
and put three dollars into the missionary fund in exchange for the 
eggs in this basket,” he announced. “ Of course I will probably lose 
something, for packed eggs often have an occasional bad one among 
them, but I am willing to take all the risk for the good cause.” Men- 
tally he was figuring something like this: “ About ten dozen packed eggs 
at winter prices—say, fifty cents a dozen—would come to five or six 
dollars. If properly mixed with fresh eggs, I might do still better. 
Not so bad for three dollars, not so bad!” 

But here Miss Partridge expressed her doubts. “Where did you 
keep them, dear?” she asked sweetly. 

“Tn the hay-mow,” answered Sue proudly. “And nobody knew 
anything about it but Myrtle and Jonas, because it was a secret.” 

Miss Partridge looked grave and rather anxious. Deacon Pepper- 
corn had assumed a dubious expression. He carefully lifted one of the 
eggs to his ear and shook it judicially. It churned. He shook another 
and another with the same result. In all his fifty-odd years of dicker 
and barter, this was the first time that the deacon had bought bad eggs 
wholesale. 

There was only one consolation for him that day: when the secre- 
tary announced the total proceeds of the missionary hens as forty-nine 
dollars and eighty-five cents, the worthy deacon found that he was 
required to contribute only fifteen cents, bringing up to the round 
figure of fifty dollars that remittance which was sent to the Missionary 
Society under the name, “The Peppercorn Donation.” 


THE GLORY OF FAILURE 


BY W. DAYTON WEGEFARTH 


And every cherished dream in ashes lay; 
If every hope that I had deemed of worth 
Had passed into the night from sanguine day ; 
If everything that I hold dear—my friends, 
My inmost loves, my fondest joys—had died, 
I ’d thank my God, who every judgment sends, 
For e’en my failures—knowing I had tried. 


I" each loved heart were lost to me on earth, 
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THE BRAVERY OF JULES 
LASALLE 


By Nevil G. Henshaw 


Author of ‘Aline of the Grand Wodds,”’ etc. 


hunchback, Jean Le Bossu, and I—across the Bay Ver- 
milion, to the village of Anse Le Vert. The day was 
perfect, with a fresh salt breeze and scarce a cloud to mar the stainless 
blue of the Louisiana sky. Far off, upon our port bow, a faint white 
streak flashed suddenly out against the horizon. It was low and vague, 
and it disappeared in a moment like the back of some diving monster. 

Le Bossu pointed for an instant and then shifted his disengaged 
hand to the tiller. 

“Wine Island,” said he. “A bad place, M’sieu, since a great 
Spanish ship of wine was wrecked there many years ago, and so gave 
it its name. It is said that to this day you can go there after a storm 
and find the bottles where they have been washed up upon the sand. 
As for myself, I do not know. I care little for such things, and 
one is as liable to arrive there before a storm as after one. Thus have 
several died.” ! 

He paused to bring the boat about upon another tack, and then 
sat staring out to where the island had disappeared. 

“The bravery of a man, that is a curious thing, is it not, M’sieu? ” 
he asked after a while. “Sometimes it is so curious that you are in 
doubt as to whether the brave one was a hero or a fool.” 

“Men often take risks that are less brave than foolhardy, if that 
is what you mean,” I replied. 

Le Bossu shook his head. 

“No, M’sieu, that is not what I mean,” said he. “But I will 
tell you a story, if you will say nothing of it here, and then perhaps 
you will understand. Also, you can give me your opinion. I have 
never been able to form one of my own. Sometimes I imagine that 
I have done so, and then I will think of the matter, and it will have 
to be done all over again. 

“Now, this is a story of the love of two men for a woman. Such 
Vou. LXXXVII.—7 7 


\W" were returning from a week of duck-shooting—the little 
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are all real stories that I have seen or heard; for without love a 
story is like a great forest without its birds. Bien, we shall see. 

“One of the men was my comrade, Jules Lasalle. Ah, there was 
a man for you, M’siewu—brave, and strong, and as handsome as the 
great white statues in the parlor of the curé. And yet he had a heart 
like a woman. Hunter though he was, I do not think that he ever 
killed a creature without a thought of pity for the life that he had 
destroyed ; and should he wound one so that it escaped, he would be 
disturbed about the matter all day. 

“A poor hunter, you are thinking? Ah, no, for he seldom missed 
his aim. 

“The other man was Miron, the baker at Anse Le Vert—a mean, 
cruel creature, small and cunning, and with the heart of a coward. 
He was also a hunter at times—a hunter who tracked the little quail 
until he found them gathered in a row, and then murdered them with 
a single shot. 

“Thus with one charge do I attend to the business of a day,’ 
he would boast. ‘Otherwise my bread might burn.’ 

“That was his religion, M’sieu. No matter the wrongs or troubles 
that he brought to his neighbors, so that his bread did not burn. 

“The woman was the little Babet, and she and Lasalle had been 
lovers for years. It is probable that they would have married long 
before, and I should have no story to tell, had it not been for Babet’s 
father, old Antoine. 

“He was one whose heart had been made small by the drawing 
of it through a wedding ring, and he had little patience with that 
which is called love. 

“* Mon Dieu!’ said he when Lasalle approached him. ‘ You speak 
of marriage as though you would ask to take my daughter to some 
ball. And so it is—a long dance with but one partner, and the gumbo 
to pay for three times a day. Come to me when you can attend to 
this part of the affair, and you will find me willing enough. I should 
like you well for a son, but you must bring more than a string of 
ducks or a deer from the marshes. One soon tires of such things. 

“On the other hand, there is Miron, the baker, who has spoken 
to me also upon this subject. Although I do not like him, he now 
has the better of the argument. One can at least live on bread.’ 

“That afternoon Lasalle sought me out at our hut in the forest 
and told me of what had occurred. 

“* And now I must save, Jean,’ said he. ‘There will be no more 
nights at the coffee-house, no new clothes in which to appear upon 
Sundays at mass.’ 

“* Bien,’ said I. ‘And I will help you, although, when you marry, 
I shall miss you more than I can say.’ 
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“ All that winter we worked and saved, so that each day the little 
bank that we had made beneath the hearth held a greater treasure. 
I can see Lasalle now as he used to sit in the light of the fire and count 
the silver pieces for which we had toiled so hard. 

“* See, Jean,’ he would ery, his eyes glowing with eagerness. ‘ Each 
of these will have its word to say when | speak to old Antoine again.’ 

“Then came the spring, and with it the tale of some things 
that were going on in the great world outside. We heard of them first 
from Aleide, who brought the mail each week from Landry. 

“* So,’ said he one morning after he had delivered his sack, ‘ it is 
said in Mouton that we are to have a war with Spain.’ 

“ Now, we who live in Anse Le Vert have smal! concern with such 
things as wars. ‘Therefore, the matter was little thought of save when 
Alcide came in with fresh news. 

“ At first it was that the war had really begun. ‘Then that the 
soldiers were passing through Mouton on their way to the scene of the 
fighting. There were thousands of them, he said—more of them than 
there were men in all this great parish. Such things are hard to 
believe. 

“Then Alcide came in one day and said that a company would 
go from Mouton. Young Benoir, the attorney, was forming it, and 
he was to be the captain. Also, that there might be no jealousy, he 
would take one man from each of the settlements in the parish. The 
remainder would come from the city. 

“A brave man, you would say? Perhaps so, but there was some- 
thing besides his bravery. The next year he was to run for judge, 
and surely, with his company scattered throughout the parish, the 
captain would stand a far better chance than the attorney. Even 
to such simple folk as we the matter was plain. 

“And then came Benoir himself, and made a speech in the large 
building where are held the balls. 

“It was the time of glory, he said; of brave thoughts and deeds. 
Not that the Spaniards would beat us. Ah, no, there was no fear 
of that. So far the great President of the country had not even 
asked for soldiers. It was only a chance for each man to show his 
courage, to say to himself: ‘ What if my services are not needed? Is 
it not better to go of one’s own accord than to wait and be sent for?’ 

“Thus did Benoir speak, and when he was through there was a 
great noise of cheering. Yet, when he called for men to come forward 
that he might choose the fortunate one, no one stirred. 

“This one was busy with his fishing; another had his sails to 
mend; a third could not leave his forest crop for all the wars in the 


world. 
“Thus they whispered their excuses, and then, as is always the 
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case with those who wish to shirk a disagreeable duty, they fixed 
among themselves upon the one who by rights should go. 

“* Lasalle is the man for you,’ they said to Benoir. ‘ He is young, 
and brave, and is easily the best shot among us. Also, he is unmarried, 
with no duties save the occasional hunting of game. Had we all come 
forward, you would heve chosen him anyhow.’ 

“You should have seen Benoir when he rose to his feet for the 
second time. ‘Truly can be say that for once in his life, at least, 
his politics were forgotten. © 

“* My friends,’ said he very s!owly, ‘I am ashamed of you. Instead 
of the pride, the eagerness, which have been shown me in other places, 
I find here only cowardice and indecision. Were I to do what is 
just, you would not be represented in my company. But one must 
practise humility in war as well as in peace. Therefore I shall forget 
my pride for a moment, and will ask for the services of M’sieu Jules 
Lasalle, who, from what I am told, must be as great in modesty as 
he is also in courage.’ 

“J can see Lasalle now as he rose to his feet and replied. He 
spoke very softly, but his voice was as steady as the gaze which he 
turned upon Benoir. 

“<7 thank you, M’sieu,’ said he, ‘but I cannot go. There are 
matters here which require my attention. Were my country in danger, 
were these matters not important, you would not be forced to ask me. 
Also, when the call comes for each man to take up arms, you will find 
me among the first to answer.’ 

“In the silence that followed Lasalle resumed his seat, with a 
look and a smile at his sweetheart, that she might understand those 
things for which his attention was required. 

“But Babet did not see him. Her head was bowed and her cheeks 
were flushed as though with shame. 

“here was one, though, who saw her, and that one was Miron, 
the baker. Half crouched in his seat, he followed her every movement 
with a look upon his face half of joy, half of fear. 

“You have seen a bird, M’sieu, when it has been charmed by a 
snake? It flutters very slowly toward the destroyer, overcome with 
joy and fascination, yet thinking all the time of the terrible end that 
is in store for it. Thus it was with Miron. 

“ Now, all of these things took place in the drawing of a breath, 
and then Benoir turned angrily away. 

“*Wait, M’sieu,’ called a voice. ‘I will go.’ 

“Ah, the bravery of that baker! Or was it bravery, after all? 

“ Half supporting himself against his seat, he feebly acknowledged 
the storm of cheers that followed his words. I think sometimes that 
even then he would have lost heart and would have retracted his offer 
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had it not been for the smile of approval with which Babet gazed at 
him. As for Lasalle, he seized my arm in such a grip that it was 
sore for many days. 

“*T have made a mistake, Jean—a great mistake,’ he whispered. 
‘Who would have suspected Miron of doing such a thing?’ 

“We returned to our hut through a village of people who had gone 
mad with surprise. Miron, the baker, turned soldier when all had 
refused! Miron, the weakling, the faint-hearted, the murderer of 
little birds! It was as though a rabbit had dispersed a pack of wolves. 

“That night Lasalle walked the floor, striving to convince himself 
of that which he knew was not so. 

“She will understand, Jean, of course she will understand,’ he 
kept repeating again and again. ‘She must know that I refused only 
on account of our happiness. There is the money to be made and 
saved, the necessity of my reminding old Antoine of his promise. I 
am sure that it will not even be necessary for me to explain.’ 

“Miron left next morning to join the company at Mouton, and 
there, at the very head of the throng of well-wishers, was Babet, waving 
her little hand, and wishing him good luck and good-by. When Lasalle 
saw this he became angry and reproached her, so that there was a 
quarrel. 

“* Mon Dieu, M’sieu Lasalle!’ cried Babet. ‘And am I not to 
be allowed to bid farewell to a brave man setting forth for war? But 
perhaps you thought that I might become jealous at such things, and 
so did not go yourself.’ 

“ After this, although the quarrel was soon made up, they were 
not the same. Babet was cold and silent. Lasalle was a different man. 

“ Always the taunt seemed to be ringing in his ears, so that I 
often heard him repeating it beneath his breath. As for an explanation, 
none was made. 

“Tt was near the middle of the summer that the change came. 
I knew it by Lasalle’s step even before he entered the hut, and when 
I caught sight of his smiling face and shining eyes I think that I 
was almost as happy as he was. 

“<Tt is all right again, Jean!’ he cried. ‘God is good, and I 
am a happy man.’ 

“ Ah, he was likesthe old Lasalle that night, counting the money 
again and again, and thanking me for the good comrade that I had 
been. And then, in the morning, Miron returned. 

“He did not come riding in, as we had expected, in a beautiful 
uniform all silver and gold. Instead, he arrived in the cart of a 
farmer, footsore and weary, and clad almost in rags. At the coffee- 
house he crawled wearily down and leaned for a moment against the 


wheel before going inside. 
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“ Ah, but it was a story that he had to tell when the crowd had 
gathered round! I heard it then as I heard it many times after, and 
always it was the same. 

“Tt is a glorious thing, this war,’ he cried when they had given 
him a glass of brandy. ‘Until you have become one, you can little 
know what it is to be a soldier. We drilled and drilled, and then 
there came a great ship which took us to a strange country across the 
sea. And then the fighting! 

“*Tt was beautiful, it was terrible, my friends! Men fell as do 
the little sand-snipe when you fire upon them in a cloud, and always 
I walked in front—carrying the flag. 

“* And then we came to the breastworks, and a great Spaniard 
sprang upon me with a gleaming sword. 

“* Ah, I can feel the steel now as it tore at my breast. I can 
hear the horrible, grating sound as it glanced among my bones. Yet, 
through it all, I must remember that I held in my hands the flag 
of my country, and in my heart the honor of Anse Le Vert. Slowly 
I released my arm until I could reach my pistol and fire. After this 
I remember nothing until I found myself once more upon the sea, 
lying helpless in a bed. 

“So thus I lay for many days in a great hospital, while the 
wounded came and came, until there was room for no more of them. 
And then, when I had become better, I asked myself if it was the 
part of a soldier to lie in ease and comfort while so many brave men 
were forced to wait their turn. 

“*That night I stole away in these rags. Since then I have made 
the best of my way home. Thus do I come among you, weary and 
worn, yet feeling well satisfied that my duty has been done.’ 

“* And you will return?’ asked some one. 

“* As soon as I am well enough to do so,’ replied Miron. 

“Now, was he not a hero, M’sieu? The men went mad over him, 
calling him the brave one, and saying that he would be made a 
general when the matter became known. 

“ As for the women, they gave up their tasks to nurse him, although 
he would allow no one to touch the great white bandage that was 
bound about his breast. 

“There is but one way in which it can be arranged, and that was 
shown me by the doctors,’ said he. ‘If you will only get me fresh 
cloth, I will attend to the rest of it myself.’ 

“ And now the days of despair began once more for my comrade, 
for among the most faithful of Miron’s nurses was Babet. Hour 
after hour she would sit and tend him while he told of the things 
that he had done, and soon it was whispered about that she had 
begun really to love him. 
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“To me, the matter was quite plain. It was not the man himself 
that she cared for, but his deeds. Miron knew this also, and never for 
a moment did he cease to speak of them. 

“Then, too, I think that Lasalle was very much to blame. Had 
he pressed his suit, had he insisted upon his rights, who knows what 
might have occurred ? 

“But he would do nothing, M’siew. It was not that he sulked or 
became angry. He accepted it as his due. 

“* Babet is right, Jean,’ he would say in answer to my pleadings. 
‘Miron has done a brave deed, and who can blame her for loving 
him because of it? Had I gone, I might have done the same myself, 
and then all would be well. But I did not go.’ 

“To his companions, he said never a word, although he often heard 
them whispering when his back was turned. And so they became bold 
and sometimes even taunted him to his face with his cowardice. Yet 
he did not punish them—he who could have whipped a dozen of 
them with one hand! 

“The weeks went on, and still Miron lay in his bed, until Alcide 
came in one morning with the news that the war was over. That 
afternoon the baker appeared upon the street. 

“* And is this not ill-luck?’ he complained. ‘Just as I am well 
enough to return, the fighting ends.’ 

“* Console yourself,’ said every one. ‘ You have done your share, 
my brave friend.’ 

“Three days later old Antoine announced that his daughter and 
the baker were to be married at once. 

“* And M’sieu Miron will sell his business, so that they may set 
forth au large,’ said he proudly. ‘They will go into the great world, 
where our brave soldier can receive that which he deserves. Truly 
one of his sort can find an occupation more suitable than the making 
of bread.’ 

“This was upon Monday, and the following Saturday was to be 
the wedding-day. That night Lasalle proposed an expedition to the 
far edge of the woods, and I agreed without a word. 

“* Perhaps it would be best to prepare for two weeks,’ he said. 

“* Yes,’ I replied; ‘I understand.’ 

“ Ah, but that was an expedition—that one in September. It was 
very warm, and there was little to shoot, yet we hunted as we had 
never hunted before. For hours Lasalle would wallow through the 
sea marsh to shoot at a single cherouke, and we followed the thin, 
yellow-legged snipe as though they had been the most precious of game. 
It was madness, but I humored him. It was all that I could do. 

“Our camp was at the edge of the sea marsh, and all day Thursday 
we shot against a hard, salt wind. That night it fell as still as 
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death, with such a close, sticky heat that we could scarce breathe. 
Also the waves far out in the bay had ceased their lapping sound, 
as though they were waiting for something that was to come. The 
very birds were uneasy, fluttering about, and mingling with their 
companions of the night. 

“There will be a storm,’ said Lasalle. 

“* And such a one as you have never seen,’ I replied. ‘ Also, our 
boat lies outside the bar with but a single anchor.’ ~ 

“That is so,’ said he. ‘We will wait until daybreak. If by 
then the weather has not changed, I will return—as much as I hate 
to do so.’ 

“The day broke close and warm, with a clear sky and no breath 
of air. There was no coolness, no freshness. It was as though the 
world had not slept that night, and had risen all tired and un- 
refreshed through waiting for that which was to come. 

“We started with the first touch of light and hastened all morn- 
ing through the breathless woods, that we might arrive in time. Yet 
overhead the sun blazed down from a cloudless sky, as though to 
mock those who did not understand. 

“The storm broke a while before we reached Anse Le Vert. It 
came from the sea, leaping out of that cloudless sky with the terrible 
swiftness of lightning. One moment all was bright and clear. The 
next we were fighting our. way through a screaming blast of wind 
and rain. 

“We did not pass through the village. There was no time for 
that. Right down the sea marsh we crept to the mouth of the bayou 
and the open water. 

“Ah, M’sieu, it was something to see—that open water, with the 
inky sky, the leaping waves, and the smiting wind. At each blow the 
whole world seemed to groan, as though in pain. 

“We had best return,’ said I to Lasalle. ‘We can save no 
boat this day.’ 

“Far out upon the point a crowd had gathered in the shelter of 
a fishing hut, and, upon seeing them, we fought our way toward 
them to learn what the trouble might be. 

“Tt was Miron, they told us. There had been a foolish dare 
at the coffee-house the night before, that he, for all his bravery with 
live Spaniards, would not wrest a bottle from the dead ones upon 
Wine Island, to drink at his wedding feast. There had been no cloud, 
no sign of storm, when he had set forth alone at noon, although they 
did not suppose that it would have made much difference to one 
of his bravery. 

“*But surely he escaped in his boat long before the water covered 
the island?’ said Lasalle. 
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“But no, they replied. The boat must have drifted off while he 
sought for the wine. It had driven past with the first wind, and 
he had not been inside. 

“*Then why have you not gone after him?’ asked Lasalle. 

“There was no shame on their faces when they replied, M’sieu, 
and there was need of none. They only pointed to the bay. 

“ And then there came a scream from inside the hut, and Babet 
sprang out into the storm. Straight to Lasalle she went, and clasped 
him about the neck. 

“* Jules! Jules!’ she cried. ‘ You loved me once. Save him for 
me, if you love me still.’ 

“T shall never forget Lasalle as he glanced first at our tossing 
boat and then at the woman in his arms. He was smiling, M’sieu— 
smiling for the first time since Miron’s return. 

“* Bien,’ said he very slowly. ‘Do not worry, my little Babet. 
I will save him for you, never fear.’ 

“In a moment I had seized his arm. 

“* You are mad, Lasalle,’ I cried. ‘You can never make it in 
such a storm. See, none of these brave ones will try. Should you, 
the one whom they have called a coward, do so? Let Miron be. You 
owe him nothing, and some day, when his bravery is forgotten, you 
may be all the better for it.’ 

“* Ah, Jean, Jean, you would tempt me,’ he replied. ‘I think 
not of Miron nor of myself, but of a life that is to be saved. This 
is the first time that I have ever seen you afraid.’ 

“You see, he was wise, M’sieu, despite the excitement of the 
moment, for he knew that I needed but that word. 

“*¢ Afraid?’ I cried. ‘We shall see. If you are still bent upon 
this madness, we had best start at once.’ 

“How we launched a skiff and made the short distance to our 
boat, I do not know. There were many hands to help us in the 
struggle, and then we were afloat, with Lasalle putting his very soul 
into the oars. A moment later we crashed down upon our boat. The 
skiff sank beneath our very feet as we sprang aboard. 

“*¢ Bail, Jean, bail for your life!’ Lasalle shouted. ‘I will attend 
to the rest.’ 

“ Ah, M’sieu, that moment of starting when Lasalle cut the strain- 
ing anchor-rope and drew up his close-reefed sail! When Death comes, 
perhaps I shall not fear him so much, for I know that I saw him 
then. 

“Of what followed I can tell you little. It was bail, bail, amid 
the storm and the darkness, with never a chance to lift my head. 
Perhaps this was well; perhaps I could not have stood that which 
Lasalle was forced to see. I do not know. 
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“ How long we were upon our journey, I cannot say. There was 
but one thought in my mind, if thought there was at all—to bail. 
It was stoop and heave and stoop again, until I felt that I had been 
doing so all my life; that I must continue to do so till the end of time. 

“ After a while Lasalle shouted that we had arrived, and I raised 
my head for a moment, but there was no island there. Only the 
black, leaping sea, with a faint gray streak above it, which I knew 
was the hackberry that grows at the lower end. Then there came a 
flash, and in its light I saw a white, naked figure among the branches, 
swaying against the wind. 

“We had passed the tree and had missed it before I bent to my 
work again, and now I gave a sigh of relief, for I thought that at 
least Lasalle would try to return. But that was not his way. Three 
times he went back upon the wind in all that storm and darkness, and - 
at the third one he caught the figure and brought it tumbling into 
the boat as we went flashing by. 

“ After this the storm increased in violence, as though in anger 
at being cheated of its prey, and there was no hope for our return. 
We simply drove with the wind, for hours, for ages—myself bailing, 
always bailing, Lasalle straining upon his tiller at the stern. 

“Whether it was his skill or the mercy of le bon Dieu I do not 
know, but after a time we drove along the marsh and burst our way 
across a bar into still water. 

“ And that is all that I remember, M’sieu, or Lasalle either, of 
the night and the storm. We lay where we had fallen, like dead 
men, while the boat yawed from bank to bank and we did not know. 

“When I awoke I found myself lying across a thwart, with only 
the upper half of my body above the water. The sun was shining 
warm and bright, and there was scarce a ripple upon the bay. We lay 
at the mouth of Alligator Bayou, and the hour was noon. 

“Lasalle sat in the stern with his chin resting upon his hands. 
At his feet lay the body of Miron, and I saw that the baker had 
been dead even before we had taken him from the tree. He had 
stripped himself for swimming and had been beaten to death by the 
waves before he could make a start. 

“He lay upon his back, staring up at the sky, and as I gazed at 
him I gave a start, for upon his breast there was no scar. 

“*Tasalle!’ I cried. ‘You have seen?’ 

“*T have seen nothing else since waking,’ he replied. ‘He was a 


deserter. We might have known.’ 
“Rising from my seat, I went over to my comrade and laid a 


hand upon his shoulder. 
“*Tt is the reward of your bravery,’ said I. ‘When you tell of 


this, all will be well again.’ 
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“He looked at me in amazement—almost in anger. 

“*What, Jean?’ he cried. ‘Would you have me speak ill of the 
dead? Here is a poor, defenseless creature who has trusted us with 
his shame, and you would have me betray him? I am surprised at 
you.’ 

“*But it will be known, it must be known, when they prepare 
the body for burial,’ I replied. ‘What difference if you tell of it 
before?’ 

Lasalle shook his head. 

“* You are mistaken,’ said he. ‘We will bury him here. No one 
will ever know.’ 

“* But the war is over,’ I persisted. ‘When his companions return 
they will tell of it, never fear.’ 

“¢ And who will believe them at Anse Le Vert?’ asked Lasalle. 
‘They will say that it is jealousy, that they would rob them of their 
honor. Ah, no, nothing but the body itself would convince them.’ 

“And have you considered what this will mean for you?’ I 
continued. 

“Can you look at me and ask me that question?’ he replied. 
‘Ah, yes, Jean, I know, but there is nothing else to do. And there 
is Babet also—the bride. Think of her shame! She would be the 
mock of the parish. What if in after years she did marry me? Could 
I ever forgive myself? Could I call myself a man? Come, Jean, 
let us begin. I am sure that M’sieu Miron will forgive us the absence 
of the curé.’ 

“And so we buried him, M’sieu—with our oars—and to no one 
have I told of this save yourself. There was much mourning for 
the hero at Anse Le Vert, but Lasalle heard little of it, as he left 
next day. 

“*T am going to the swamps, Jean—to cut the cypress trees,’ said he. 
‘They say that you stand in a pirogue and chop, and that among the 
beginners a tree often falls before one can get away. Bien. It will 
be all the same to me.’” 

The little hunchback paused, for we were approaching the mouth 
of the bayou. 

“And now, what do you think of my comrade, Lasalle?” he 
asked, when we were safely across the bar. 

For my reply I chose the highest compliment that can be paid 
one upon that coast. 

“He was what you have called him—a man,” said I. 

Le Bossu nodded approvingly. 

“Yes, M’sieu, that is right,” he replied. 

But he added after a moment: 

“ And then, perhaps, to-morrow you will think that he was a fool.” 


MR. WILLIAMS OF THE 
PARKS 


By Thomas Chesworth 


who accept it (if there are any) should know something of the 

transformation of Mr. Williams. The dress-suit sat upon him 
without a wrinkle; his blonde mustache, when St. Pierre had finished 
with it, looked as if it had grown there; consciousness of his renovation 
gave him a marked aplomb and dignity; and as he surveyed himself at 
full length in the mirror, an irrepressible cry of admiration rose to his 
lips. “‘ Why, this makes the original Reggie,” said he, “look like phony 
goods! I’ve got even a Waldorf waiter skinned a mile.” He executed 
a brief pas seul, and caught St. Pierre watching him with an inscrutable 
smile. 

But let us not anticipate, as some sage observed. 

Half an hour earlier Mr. Williams, clad in raiment at which a cave- 
dweller would have sniffed, stood and shuddered on the edge of a city 
square. He was the sole occupant, for it was Christmas Eve, and at 
such season Philanthropy has something to say to the night-bird, who 
migrates to warmer regions of the Bowery or elsewhere. A thin coating 
of snow had been shaken over the square, and a breeze with an edge 
whispered evil things among Mr. Williams’s rags and the black branches 
of the trees. On all four sides of the square stood houses luminous and 
warm. And over there, beneath that rosy glow in the sky, lay the 
Great White Way of the legends, its palaces agleam, its rich halls 
echoing softly with music, the song of lapsing wine, and the laughter 
of fair women. And with the chill of the great draughty square upon 
his marrow, Mr. Williams philosophized upon an incongruous world. 

He saw St. Pierre descend from a taxicab and stand by the gateway 
opposite, apparently looking across at him. He saw the taxicab cross 
the road to turn, and the sight was too much for him—he hailed it. 

“What d’yer want?” said the chauffeur, pulling up. 

“Fair charioteer,” he replied, “prithee convey me to the Milky 
Way and the palaces thereof.” 

“ Beat it, you bum!” said the chauffeur blithely, and the machine 
sped away with an indignant cough. 
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St. Pierre crossed the road and said, “Good evening.” He held 
a cigarette lightly between long white fingers. A diamond flashed in 
his white shirt-front. Mr. Williams was aware of probing eyes. “The 
chauffeur was insolent?” said St. Pierre, with a foreigner’s exact pro- 
nunciation of English. 

“Oh, that guy!”—Mr. Williams dismissed the matter with a ges- 
ture. “Say, have you got the makin’s?” he asked. 

A cigarette-case was produced, a lighted match glowed in Mr. 
Williams’s face. St. Pierre made a sound in his throat, a peculiar 
sound of pleasure, wonder, speculation. 

“Speak?” asked Mr. Williams. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “I have the makings also of an adventure 
which should appeal to an adventurous spirit: you have the aspect, 
you have the gallant air. And you have a resemblance—will you come 
better into this lamplight?” Mr. Williams, grinning, allowed himself 
to be drawn forward. “The resemblance should be sufficient. A touch 
of art here and there, a mustache, and—if you will pardon me—a shave. 
And it is a night for adventure. Will you come into the house and 
hear more?” 

“ Anything in it?” queried Mr. Williams. 

“ Anything——?” 

“Tn it. Any dough. I’m broke.” 

“Ah!” There was disappointment in St. Pierre’s tone, as at the 
other’s failure to rise to a poetical conception. “ Yes, there will be— 
what you call—dough. But will you not come into the house? This 
wind ”—he finished with a shiver as a gust moaned over the park and 
flicked them with stinging white particles. 

They crossed the road, and Mr. Williams was led through a warm 
hall into a handsomely-furnished room. 

“Pray be seated,” said St. Pierre. “ Will you take a cigar?” 

“No. Another o’ them coffin-nails.” 

“ And now,” began St. Pierre, “let me tell you the story. But first, 
your name. It has unfortunately slipped my memory.” 

“Your memory wants seein’ to. I ain’t told you yet. It’s Williams 
—Henery James: summer address, bench number 2, City Hall Park; 
winter, the Hotel de Mills in Bleecker Street—when I got the price.” 

“T am Victor St. Pierre,” said the other, and smiled angelically. 
“Tt is a name not unknown on the stage, and a name with aristocratic 
associations.” 

“That’s nothing. The King of Denmark——” 

“T was prepared to hear it,” yielded the other. “ Now listen to the 
story. There is a lady.” 

“ Nix on the ladies,” said Mr. Williams, rising. “I’m a married 
man with eight children.” 
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St. Pierre took out his watch. “We have half an hour only; there 
is much to be done. Pray listen patiently, monsieur. A little while 
ago this lady, my sister, met in Rome a rich young American. They 
met only once, but it was love at first sight. Then the American came 
to his own country, and my sister was desolate. Letters pass between 
them—tender letters, monsieur. Then suddenly, from the rich Amer- 
ican, no letters. Was he sick? I know not. I simply write to demand 
reasons. No reply. I do not understand.” He knitted his brows 
retrospectively over the problem. “My sister sings. You must have 
heard of her—Mlle. Adeline St. Pierre. And it happens that she must 
come to this country to fulfil engagements. I also. We arrive in New 
York. I send him a telegram. No reply. I visit his house; he is not 
there. I go again this morning—this evening; he is not yet there. 
Sacre nom de chien, monsieur, I am at the end of my wits! 

“T am told at the house that he is wild, he is eccentric: one does 
not disturb oneself—he will come home in time. Well, monsieur, my 
sister sings to-night. I am to meet her at a certain café afterwards. 
I have given my word of honor that I will bring this young gentleman 
with me. For she grows impatient, her pride is touched, she says, ‘ It 
is to-night or never.’ Monsieur, the affair cannot end like this. It is 
an affair of the family honor.” 

Mr. Williams squeezed the fire from his cigarette on the carpet, 
quenched the glowing ashes with his shoe, and carefully placed the 
butt in his vest pocket. “'That’s what I always say,” he remarked— 
“the family honor. But where do I come in?” 

“You come with me to see my sister.” 

Mr. Williams stared at him. Then he got up, and, standing before 
the mirror, regarded himself, not without a perceptible bias in his own 
favor. Finally he laughed and sat down. 

“ Say,” he said, “are you crazy, or me?” 

The other flushed. 

“T offer you an adventure.” 

“ How are you goin’ to get away with it?” 

“There is a resemblance, which may be improved. She only saw 
this man once. You have the figure. There has been a lapse of time, 
there may have been a little dissipation, which would account for 
changes in the face. You will shave, monsieur; my theatrical property 
will provide you with a small blonde mustache; we are of about the 
same build—I will lend you an evening suit also.” 

“But what ’s the game?” 

“The game, monsieur, is twofold. I am determined that this man 
shall marry my sister. But if he fails her to-night, she will never 
forgive him, and will never consent to see him again: she has the pride 
of the St. Pierres. Again, he (in your person) will be seen with her 
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in a public place, where without doubt there will be some who know 
him; thus he is compromised. The situation must be saved to-night; 
afterwards,” said St. Pierre, “I will take care of it.” 

Mr. Williams reflected profoundly. He had the air of a man who 
mistrusted the whole business and wondered what was really to be done 
with him. 

“ What ’s his name?” 

“ Reginald Halsey.” 

“ Got his picture? ” 

St. Pierre produced one from an inner pocket. The face was that 
of a handsome young man with a small mustache and a dare-devil 
expression. 

“ Don’t see much resemblance,” Mr. Williams said critically. “ For 
one thing, he ain’t as good-lookin’ as me. How about the dough 
question ? ” 

“We shall not quarrel over that.” St. Pierre rose and opened a 
door. .“ Will you shave, monsieur? ” 

“Tt ’ll be an awful shock,” said Williams, “ but I’ll take a chance.” 
And he passed into the room. 

It was the transmuted Williams who emerged, brilliant refutation 
of the theory of clothes. That grotesque pas seul disturbed the picture 
for a moment; but even the finished product of civilization may have 
his access of high spirits. And as clothes could lend outer distinction 
to the ex-hobo, so the tone of the café into which, later, he followed 
his companion touched him with modification of speech and manner: 
such modifications, however, as caused St. Pierre to smile sardonically. 
Traces of the man too suddenly elevated did indeed crop out, as in 
the conqueror’s glance with which he swept the café on entering, 
oddiy reminiscent of another with which he had swept the desolate 
park awhile ago. 

The café was pretty full. The band was playing an unheeded aria 
from Gounod. The spirit of the season had already begun to show — 
itself in the high key of talk and laughter. They passed a small party 
who had just entered and were looking for a table, and Mr. Williams 
heard one of the men exclaim, “Is n’t that Reg Halsey?” St. Pierre 
made a sound of satisfaction, but Williams, after a tremor, kept his 
glance rigidly fixed in front. 

“ That ’s your old friend Courtney,” said St. Pierre. 

Mr. Williams said nothing, and they threaded their way among 
the tables and chairs and waiters to where, at an obscure corner, a 
woman sat alone under the balcony. 

Something—a faint shock—a faint doubt—touched Mr. Williams’s 
aplomb. 

For the girl, dressed in black save for a splash of red in the hat, 
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had a beautiful, oval face and red lips, and eyes as soft and strange as 
tropic midnight. 

“ You see,” said St. Pierre, “1 keep my promise;” and, asking to 
be excused for a few moments, diplomatically left the two alone. 

A faint flush showed at Mr. Williams’s temples as they gazed at 
each other. The girl said: “ You did not wish to come. You hid 
away from my brother; you feared—n’est-ce pas?—to compromise 
yourself further. I believe that it must have been necessary to use 
some subterfuge to bring you here to-night.” 

“That is not quite true,” said the embarrassed Mr. Williams. 

“ And I, on my part, wished that you would not come. Because, 
monsieur, you are not the only person who has had ses affaires since we 
last met.” 

“ Affairs, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ Let us be frank with each other. In the first place ”—she lowered 
her voice and glanced around—“I do not love you. I think, with all 
your charms, I never really loved you. And now there is—some one 
else.” 

“ But this meeting?” 

“TJ did not desire it. It is my brother. He dreams of your money. 
With him, it is always money, money. For this he would have me 
marry you. And, monsieur, I fear him. I dare not tell him of this— 
this secret of the heart—of this friend who is not poor, but who has 
not your millions.” 

Mr. Williams’s heart-broken expression was belied by a gleam in 
his eyes. 

“You don’t love me any more?” he said bitterly. 

“You are changed, monsieur, you will not be frank. Have you not 
your own true love? Oh, we have our friends in common, you and I— 
you did not know it?—and I have made inquiries. I know she is as 
good as she is beautiful. She would make a better world for the poor 
people. Even to-night, I do not doubt, she is working among them, 
bearing presents and kind words to those who need them, and food and 
medicine for those who are sick. And she would make you as she is; 
she would make you know the life of the poor. She would take away 
from you that charming carelessness and put something better in its 
place. I saw you with her the other day in your automobile.” 

Mr. Williams looked startled. His hand went to his mustache. The 
girl gave a low laugh. 

“That mustache——” said she. 

“ You say we have friends in common,” he hurriedly interrupted. 
“T wonder who they are?” 

“There is Mr. Courtney, who was presented to me in Paris a few 
months ago, and who is a friend of your lady also.” © 
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“ Ah!” said Mr. Williams reflectively. “So you know Courtney?” 
“Who calls me?” asked a voice, and a large, handsome, good- 
humored face dawned through the film of smoke. 

The girl blushed rosy red, and Mr. Williams knew her “secret of 
the heart ”! 

“We were talking over there,” said the Secret, sitting beside the 
girl, “ about the capers of a certain eccentric young millionaire with 
Buddhistic, Piratical, Bacchanalian, Sociological, and a few other tastes 
and tendencies, whose lady-love drives him forth, for his education, to 
live for a week in the Kingdom of Bum, and to be traceable under the 
name of H. J. Williams. He has been only two days missing from 
human ken, and we find him here restored to the trappings of luxury. 
Did you get cold feet, Reg? And what sort of hair-restorer do you 
use? The sudden reappearance of that mustache looks like magic.” 

“The name of the hair-restorer is St. Pierre.” 

“Did you see this morning’s papers? ” 

“No. You don’t mean to say it was there?” 

“Do you imagine,” queried Courtney, “that you can keep such an 
escapade secret in New York? The sleuths of the press are all over 
the city after you, looking for an interview.” 

Mr. Williams shrugged. “It’s all up, then. And I thought I was 
guying St. Pierre! The villain knew me all the time.” 


THE NEW YEAR COMETH 


BY CHARLES C. JONES 


The time of welcome and of new delight; 
The old year drifts upon the wind to-night 

Into that limbo where the dead years dwell. 

From some strange, distant bourne no tongue can tell, 
O’er moonlit ways and paved with shining white, 
The new, swift-footed year—a vision bright— 

Comes at the clamor of the old year’s knell! 


To is the time of sadness and farewell, 


Time turns his glass! The sands full slowly run, 
Freighted, in each dropped grain, with memory— 
The failures wrought, the few successes won! 
I cry, “ O Time, what brings the new for men? ” 
The brave-tongued bells peal answer back to me, 
“ A chance to fail; a chance to try again!” 
Vou. LXXXVII.—8 


THE BOND 
By Charles Harvey Raymond 


but now in the insular service of the American Government, 

lay at anchor one drizzly evening, no great distance offshore, 
in Manila Bay. The flag of all nations, the yellow flag of quarantine, 
flew from her masthead. 

Besides the squalid native crew and the captain, who was a surly, 
sodden sort of man, a cross between a Spaniard and a negro, there were 
on board, including myself, four Americans. I had come aboard that 
morning, with the intention of sailing at once to the Southern Islands 
as the correspondent of a paper back in the States, in search of pabulum 
for a weekly letter of interminable length. An hour before sailing- 
time the mate had been stricken with Asiatic cholera and the ship placed 
under immediate quarantine. 

As the rain whipped slantwise under the narrow deck-awning and 
huddled us into a small square of shelter by the wheel-house, I was 
speculating upon the probable destiny of the only woman of the party. 
She was very young, not more than twenty-two or -three. Her sailor 
suit, put on that morning in anticipation of a pleasant voyage to the 
Southern Islands, had become dampened by the excess of rain and fog, 
and now drooped pathetically about her slender figure. The girl’s face 
was bland and childlike, but not without a certain pinched and weary 
expression. She was tumming a battered guitar that lay across her 
knees. 

“T think,” she said with a sudden resolve to lift the overhanging 
gloom, “that I ’ll sing a funny song I heard on the transport coming 
over.” 

She brushed the wet strands of hair back from her forehead and 
began to sing in a wavering soprano. When she had stopped, a fat, 
pompous man, who was the eldest and most aggressive of those on deck, 
applauded heartily. 

“Bully! Bully!” he cried. “ Now let’s sing another.” 

He was clothed, even under the present depressing circumstances, 
in a suit of cream-colored flannels, and his thin linen vest supported 
a gold chain and fob. As he sat with his legs crossed, puffing com- 
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placently upon a Hermanos Perfecto and taking a lead in the conver- 
sation, I felt for him the admiration which we always feel for men of 
power and accomplishment. 

After a second-song, the pompous man took the guitar. 

“ Here ’s a song I heard at Nueva Carcaras,” he said, and then in 
a rich baritone: 
“Oh, Pagadore, Pagadore, 

Dispenser of our dough, 


We’re awfully glad to see you come, 
And we hate to see you go.” 


A thin, emaciated man of not more than thirty, with the sallow 
complexion and nervous gestures of one who has been for a long time in 
the tropics, sat with his back to the wheel-house and made no show of 
enjoyment. I had ticketed him in my category as the maestro of some 
native school, making use of his scant vacation to take the round trip 
to the Southern Islands; and, indeed, as his character marked him, he 
could have been nothing else. He, alone of the party, made no attempt 
to enliven the conversation or to lead us out of our gloomy thoughts. 

There was a long silence, interrupted only by the patter of rain 
on the canvas roof overhead. A sailor with bare feet and dirty breeches 
rolled to the knees made his way through our chairs to ring the ship’s 
bell on the side of the deck-house. It seemed a needless formality to 
toll a bell on a ship at anchor in the midst of the fog and general 
depression. The effect was funereal. The maestro continued to look 
out across the darkening waters at the thousand bubbling pin-points 
made by the rain. Doubtless, his mind was on the ten days of quaran- 
tine ahead; and on the stricken sailor, griping and moaning with the 
cholera sickness on the deck below. The girl spoke finally in a wistful, 
hesitating voice: 

“You have been in Nueva Carcaras? What kind of a place is it? 
How did you like it there?” 

“ Yes,” answered the pompous man; “I should say I have been 
there. In fact, I am the Governor’s secretary, and I am going to Nueva 
Carcaras now on a tour of inspection. What kind of a place is it? I 
don’t know any place just like it that I might compare it to. There 
used to be quite a garrison there, but now there’s only one company 
of Filipino Constabulary. The town is isolated on the dry hard cliff 
of a mountain. And hot! I guess there isn’t a place in the world as 
hot as Nueva Carcaras. In the rainy season it’s shut in completely. 
No, I guess no one would go to Nueva Carcaras unless they had to. 
Just now the whole place is a hotbed of cholera.” 

Several sailors came down the deck with a hose and squirted a 
heavy, white fluid upon the boards. The disinfectant had a sickening 
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odor. We sat for some time, our eyes on the black line of houses across 
the bay, where a few lights showed the centre of the city of Manila. 

“I’m sorry,” said the girl, after a time, “that Nueva Carcaras 
isn’t a nice place. You see, I’m going there to be with my husband. 
He has been over here a year without me. We had been married only 
six months when he left the States. I thought I’d wait until we got 
to Manila or some place where it is n’t so lonely for a woman; but he 
has never been able to get a transfer. Lots of the school-teachers do 
get transferred to Manila after they ’ve been in the Islands only a few 
months. I don’t know how they do it—pull, I suppose. I could n’t 
stay away from him any longer, so I came any way.” 

She stopped talking and began to play with the cheap little locket 
around her neck, looking down at it to hide the tears in her eyes. Out 
in the blackness of the bay, a red lantern, swinging from the side of 
some boat, was moving toward us. Finally it came up under our deck- 
lights; and we could distinguish a flatboat painted yellow, with a 
deck-house raised amidships. A bell sounded; a paddle churned the 
water ; and the boat threw out a line to a sailor on the lower deck of the 
Sam Chuey. As a gang-plank was being lowered, two sailors emerged 
from the hatch below, carrying a litter which supported a figure in 
white that lay very still. 

The girl got up and made her way across the deck. 

“T guess I "ll go to bed,” she said faintly. 

After she had gone, the pompous man voiced his indignation: 

“T say, it’s a shame for a sweet, refined woman like that to have to 
live in a place like Nueva Carcaras. I tell you these women are the 
real heroes. They’re pluckier than a thousand men; and they don’t 
get half the credit they deserve. Why, think of it! It’s wonderful.” 

I agreed with him and added a few remarks on the same line. 

The maestro did not give voice to his sentiments, if he had any. 
He was looking at the red light bobbing away in the distance, and from 
time to time he moistened his dry lips. I could see that, small as his 
life was under ordinary circumstances, the fear of the cholera had made 
of him a craven. 

At last we all fell asleep in ez chairs on the deck. At frequent 
intervals I was awakened by the ringing of the ship’s bell directly over 
my head, but finally dozed off into a weary sleep. 

When I awoke it was almost daylight. The two men were standing 
on the deck in front of me: the pompous man, puffing on a freshly 
lighted cigar, and the maestro, shivering and shaking in the dampness 
of the early morning. Over against the background of a heavy, leaden 
sky, the city of Manila could be seen, brown and cheerless in the gray 
light. On all sides of the bay we were surrounded by flotillas of native 
flatboats, each with its complement of dirty linen hung along the deck- 
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rail. The cocks were crowing upon every boat, and a stale, musty 
smell, as of sodden wood, was borne across the bay. 

The girl made her appearance before long. 

“Tt’s almost morning,” she said. “I hope you won’t mind if I 
stay here. I’m so frightened back there alone.” Great dark lines 
circled her eyes, and we could see that she had been crying. 

As we sat talking, the captain came up. 

“We have received word from the quarantine officer that the Sam 
Chuey will stay in quarantine right here in Manila bay for ten days,” 
he said. “If you want to go south with us, you will have to stay on 
board and stand the quarantine for that length of time. A launch 
will be here in five minutes, and all of you who want to give up the trip 
can go ashore on her.” 

The maestro decided at once in favor of going ashore; and, after an 
instant’s hesitation and with a glance at the girl, the pompous man 
followed suit. I resigned myself to searching among the relics of the 
old city for my weekly letter for another month, and determined with 
the other two. We all turned to the girl. She was twirling the porce- 
lain locket in her hand. 

“I’m going to stay here,” she said. 

As we clambered aboard the boat and were rowed away from the 
dirty sides of the Sam Chuey, the pompous man began talking. 

“T call that the bravest thing I ever saw,” he said. “ That little 
woman is a trump.” 

The maestro seemed particularly bent and weakened. He spoke 
once just before we touched at the wharf. 

“That cheap little locket she kept twirling!” he muttered. “It’s 
so —— pathetic.” 

When we landed, five minutes later, the city of Manila was not 
more than half awake. Around the pier the native venders of the 
greasy fruits and candies were arranging their wares in round baskets. 
The door of the quartermaster’s store-room was open, and a team of 
mules, pulling a Dougherty wagon, had just driven up. Although we 
had left Manila only the day before, we felt like voyagers returning as 
we walked through the streets. 

The pompous man bowed to a number of people, who seemed proud 
of his recognition. He stopped before the steps of the Army and Navy 
Club, watch in hand. 

“T think I'll try to get that early morning train and take a few 
days off in Benguet,” he said. He tapped his gold watch-case. “I 
wish that I could help that woman by getting her husband up here,” 
he added. “Still, he’d probably be a worthless sort of chap; and, 
besides, I’m afraid to ask too many favors of the Governor just now. 
TI want to save up and strike him for a two-weeks vacation before long.” 
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He passed up the steps and through the swinging doors of the club. 

The maestro and I walked along until we came to the high iron 
fence of the headquarters building. We went through the gate and 
across the green lawn together. I left him on the first floor. He gave 
me a cold, limp hand. 

“My name is Oliver,” he said. “I teach at the grammar school 
here in Manila. Hope I see you some time.” 

The next day I visited the headquarters building to call on my 
friend the quartermaster sergeant, who had often been able to provide 
me with local color for my sketches. The sergeant and I had scarcely 
lighted our pipes when a clerk, with a paper in his hand, came through 
from the office beyond. 

“Now, what do you think of this?” he said, stopping before the 
sergeant’s desk. “ Here’s a crazy school-teacher by the name of Oliver 
who had a comfortable berth in Manila and wants to transfer with some 
man in that hell-hole of a Nueva Carcaras.” The clerk paged through 
the papers in his hand. “ Listen to the reason he gives,” he went on: 


“Reason for transfer: I desire to obtain better opportunities 
for a study of native customs and traditions.” 


“ Well,” I said, thinking of the girl and realizing why the maestro 
had made his application, “ will the transfer be granted ? ” 

“Sure!” grinned the clerk from the door. “I thought that he 
was going to back out when we told him that he’d have to go right 
back to the Sam Chuey and stay in the bay until the quarantine is 
raised. He seemed scared to death; but he sticks to it that he wants to 
be transferred. He’s a weak, puny little cuss, and he ’l] never amount 
to anything, any way. Might as well let him have his way.” 

“Ts n’t it a strange thing,” I said to the sergeant, after relating 
to him the whole circumstance, “that a weak, cowardly little man like 
that would make such a sacrifice? ” 

“Tt is; and then again it is n’t,” answered the sergeant. “I knew 
Oliver several years ago, when he taught at Pan Dan. His wife died up 
there—mostly from the solitude and loneliness, I guess.” 


Hett hath no fury like mediocrity scorned. 


Gorne up-hill, man’s burden is the heavier; going down, woman’s. 


Hunaer has not produced as many masterpieces as thirst has 
prevented. 
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BILLY’S INCANTATION 
By Florence B. Gorman 


of the wood a night-bird’s cry trembled weirdly upon the air. 
The little boy sitting on the veranda of the “ Big House” 
shivered at the sound and drew closer within the shelter of his father’s 


arm. 
“ Daddy!” 

“Yes, Billy.” 

“Won’t you please turn your right-hand breeches pocket wrong- 
side-out ? ” 

“What for?” 

“ Don’t you hear that screech-owl, Daddy? ” 

Billy’s voice was low, and he toyed nervously with his father’s 
watch-chain. 

“Yes, but what of it? You surely don’t suspect me of having it 
in my pocket?” 

“ Pshaw, Daddy !—course not.” Billy laughed, forgetful of his 
fear. “He’s down in the wood, but he’ll go away if you ’ll turn your 
pocket wrong-side-out. Dilsey told me so to-day, an’ I said I was goin’ 
to try it nex’ time I heard one.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with turning out your own pocket? 
Would n’t that do?” 

“My pocket ’s tore out. I had a toad-frog in it to-day, an’ when— 
when I took it out an’ slipped it down Dilsey’s back, Mammy cut my 
pockets out.” 

“Oh, I see. As a punishment, eh?” 

“Yes, suh. Mammy said Dilsey was tryin’ to get religion, an’ she 
did n’t want anything to upset her temper till she’d come th’oo. An’, 
besides, Mammy said it might take a lot longer if somethin’ unclean 
touched ’er, ’cause there wasn’t no tellin’ how ol’ Scratch worked to 
hender a soul that was tryin’ to get saved. She said Dilsey’d been 
seekin’ ev’r since the meetin’ begun, an’ it had kep’ her so worked up 
an’ no-’count, she wanted her to come th’oo quick, an’ she ’d learn me 
not to put obstickles in the way of a soul that was bein’ snatched from 


the burnin’.” 
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Dearing’s smile was lost in Billy’s curls, and the deep tones of his 
voice held no hint of levity. 

“Well, son, Mammy was right, I reckon. Some day youll learn 
that the human soul is a curious proposition and requires mighty careful 
handling. But about my pocket—what is it I’m to do? Just pull it 
out—so?” 

“Oh, no, no, Daddy! Wait—wait! You must do it slow an’ careful 
while I say the poetry.” 

“ Ah, there ’s poetry to go with it—a regular incantation ceremony, 
eh? All right—go ahead.” 

Billy slipped down from his father’s knee, planted his little feet 
firmly together, and gazed in the direction from whence had come the 
night-bird’s wailing cry. 


“*Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!’ I shrieked, 
upstarting— 

‘Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my 

door!’” 


Billy hurled his challenge with defiance written in every line of his 
sturdy little figure. To his father, it was all killingly funny, but he 
choked back the laugh that rose to his lips. 

“ Hold on, son—sure that’s right? Seems to me I’ve heard those 
lines in some other connection.” 

“ Well,” Billy admitted, “they ain’t jus’ what Unc’ Pompey useter 
say—not eggszackly. Dilsey couldn’t ’member it. But she said it 
was somethin’ spooky-soundin’, an’ I asked Uncle Ned to tell me where 
I could find some spooky poetry, an’ he showed me Mr. Poe’s ‘ Raven,’ 
an’ Dilsey said she thought that would do fine, so Uncle Ned learned 
it to me. We thought we would try it, any way, an’ see how it would 
work—an’, Daddy ”—Billy turned suddenly toward the wood in a 
listening attitude—“ don’t you hear? It did work. The screech-owl ’s 
gone!” 

Mr. Dearing drew the excited little fellow back upon his knee. 

“Don’t you think, son, that the owl would have gone away of his 


own accord ?” 
“ No, Daddy, I don’t! You know yourself that he stayed there till 


you turned your pocket out.” 

“Yes, Billy, but that was only what grown-up folks call a coin- 
cidence. Don’t you remember the morning of your birthday, when you 
sat out here with me before breakfast and wondered what kind of a 
present your Uncle Ned would give you, and said you hoped it would 
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be a pony ?—and just then Uncle came around the corner of the house 
leading Curly by the bridle, and called to you to come and get your 
present? Well, that was a coincidence. Things happen that way very 
often. You must n’t believe everything the darkies tell you, son. They 
have a lot of beliefs that educated white people know to be foolishness ; 
beliefs that you must learn to laugh at, Billy-boy—superstitions, we 
call them.” 

Before Billy could reply, from out the blackness of the night came 
another sound—a sound so weird, so mournful, that Billy felt the hair 
rising upon his head. Even Dearing was moved, for he recognized 
the sound as old Mam’ Lucy’s chant for the dying. Somewhere, the 
doctor’s skill had failed, and the old woman, believed by the negroes to 
be possessed of supernatural powers, had been called upon to exorcise 
the death-devil by the power of her magic. 

Dearing lifted Billy in his arms and went out into the kitchen. An 
old woman sat there rocking her body to and fro, and emitting sounds 
of pleasurably-tempered woe. She rose as her master entered and 
held out her arms for her “ baby.” 

“Mammy,” Dearing asked, “do you know who is ill?” 

“Yes, suh; hit’s ’Liza’s baby, suh.” 

“Have they had a doctor?” 

“Oh, yes, Marse William, they-all had the doctor. But they’s 
times, suh, w’en all the doctors in the worl’ would n’t do no good. Dat 
chile gwineter die ef Mam’ Lucy kain’t he’p it. I hyeard ’er gwine tuh 
*Liza’s jes’ now. Lawd knows I hope she kin do sump’n fuh de chile, 
*kaze *Liza she ’d jes’ erbout go crazy ef hit did die.” 

But here her master interrupted. “Never mind, Mammy; don’t 
talk about it any longer. Get the boy to bed—he’s upset. Good-night, 
Billy-boy—and don’t forget to say your prayers.” 


The instant Dearing saw Mammy’s face the next morning he knew 
that something portentous had occurred. She sighed ponderously as 
she tied Billy’s napkin under his chin, and rolled her eyes to the ceiling 
whenever she fancied her master might be observing her. Breakfast 
was eaten almost in silence. Billy did not seem to be feeling very well, 
and even Dearing felt the depressing influence of Mammy’s manner. 
After the meal he lingered in the dining-room, ostensibly to rearrange a 
bowl of roses on the sideboard. He knew Mammy’s story would come 
before long, but she must be allowed to tell it in her own way. Presently 
she came to the sideboard with the sugar-bowl, and, under cover of 
putting it in its proper place, began: 

“ Dat chile died las’ night, Marse William.” 

“?Tiza’s baby? Old Lucy could n’t save it, then?” 

“No, suh, nobody could n’t er-saved hit. Not after dat skweetch 
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owl flewed in dere an’ lit on de haid uv de baid. Dey druv hit out, but 
hit comed back. Dey druv hit out erg’in, but hit comed back. Den, 
after hit’d come back the third time, Mam’ Lucy she jes’ th’owed ’er 
ap’on oveh her haid an’ begun ’er death chant. She knowed ’t wa’n’t 
nuthin’ gwineter save dat chile after one uv dem skweetch owls done 
lit oveh hit’s haid three times! Nuthin’ but er meracle could er-saved 
hit den! Lucy tole me dis mawnin’ dat she did n’ have no hope w’en 
she went down dere. She said she had a feelin’ all de time like sump’n 
was er-laffin’ at ’er fuh gwine, an’ she knowed whut it wuz jes’ ez soon 
ez she seed dat owl come in; ’kaze w’en she went th’oo de wood down 
yander a owl flewed by an’ headed right straight fuh ’Liza’s house.” 

A faint, choking cry interrupted Mammy’s tale. Billy had crept 
up unnoticed and stood staring at the old woman, his little face pale 
and horror-stricken. 

Dearing, suddenly remorseful, knelt beside his boy and gathered 
him in his arms, but Billy refused to be comforted. 

“Oh, Daddy, Daddy!” he sobbed. “It was the owl we scared 
away! If I had n’t been afraid, ’Liza’s baby would n’t have died!” 


A PLAIN WOMAN 


BY WALTER S. TRUMBULL 


She cannot philosophize: 
Hengle, Schopenhauer, Darwin, 
Have no value in her eyes, 
For she does n’t know about ’em, 
And, besides, she’s orthodox, 
So she plods along without ’em ; 
But she darns her husband’s socks. 


S: ’S a plain, uncultured woman. 


She is not a bit capricious, 
Nor on female suffrage bent, 
And her cooking is delicious 
And her husband is content. 
She is wholesome, happy, human, 
Unbeguiling, unbeguiled : 
Just a plain, uncultured woman ; 
But she has a little child. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


STOMACHITIS 


FTER all, it is pleasant to reflect that we are not all made upon 

A the one pattern—inside or outside ; and that what is one person’s 

meat is another person’s poison. We who love beef-steak, and 

whom beef-steak loves, need not be influenced to drop it (as long as 

we can get it) just because somebody, out of his own experience, insists 
that the best diet for the human race is nuts or fruit or vegetables. 

Strides into print Tom Jones, relating how he lives upon a handful 
of nuts daily for lunch at noon, and an apricot salad for dinner at night. 
This course saved him from death by indigestion or mal-digestion, 
has made a new man of him, and he would spread his gospel of how 
to get well and keep well. Yet from where I write, I can see at work 
a man weighing close to two hundred, who also was once a “ dyspep- 
tic,” and who saved his life by a strict diet of warm blood and raw 
meat. 

To the vegetarian and the fruitarian, the meat-eater may point to 
the fact that in fur-hunting days of the West the daily ration of em- 
ployees of the American Fur Company was six pounds of buffalo 
meat; and that from year to year the sole food of the trapper was meat 
—raw, cooked, and jerked. The Sioux and the Comanche alike lived 
upon the buffalo, and the wild cherries occasionally mixed with the 
pemmican were the only fruit or “vegetable” that ever went down 
their gullets. Yet who could or can surpass in endurance the moun- 
tain-man of beaver times, or his contemporary, the Indian? 
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The Eskimo subsists mainly upon blubber; the Bahaman upon 
fish ; the tropic dweller upon bananas and breadfruit; as said, the menu 
of trapper and Indian was meat exclusively—meat as strong and as red 
as beef. To some persons, strawberries are a poison; to some, milk; to 
some, peaches—I would much rather put away a porterhouse steak than 
a spoonful or forkful of Tom Jones’s apricot or peach salad. 

There is the no-breakfast cult. But to some of us breakfast is the 
most pleasant meal of the day. If I have no breakfast, I have a head- 
ache instead; and a moderately hearty breakfast carries me gallantly 
through the day until dinner at night. And I notice that many of 
the no-breakfasters and one-mealers in their two meals or their one 
meal make up for previous omissions. 

This volatile world is running to stomachitis, and it behooves a 
squad of us independents to stand firm for our rights. When break- 
fast agrees with us and we with it, we will retain it, and not be driven 
into experiments. And when we so relish a thick steak, or pork chops, 
or macaroni, or mince pie, or tea and coffee, and they cannot be 
arraigned by us for cause, we will stick by our old friends. 

For our stomachs are our own; they are individual stomachs; and 
by a little care we learn to know their aptitudes better than does some- 
body a thousand miles away, who would submit his stomach as a uni- 
versal estimate. 


Epwin L. SaBin 


CRITICISM 


RT unquestionably preceded criticism, but it is safe to assume 
A that the first artist was closely pursued by the first critic— 
and may even have murdered him expeditiously with a con- 
venient boulder. There is no proof of this crime, but in the rough 
beginnings of civilization, it is eminently probable. The belief in some 
quarters that critics are always throwing stones may perhaps be due 
to the immediate efforts of the second critic to avenge the first. And 
the bitter acquiescence of artists in the existence of critics is possibly 
also traceable to the discovery of the first artist that there is always 
another critic. 

The critic is embodied tradition. Few agree with him, many 
scoff at him, but all secretly respect and fear him. His existence 
alone establishes art as a calling of equal dignity with the other 
professions; for it is an essential element in art that the result should 
appear easy, and were it not for the critic, none but the artist would 
realize that it is actually difficult. It is he alone who forces upon 
the world in general the unwilling belief that art contains many 
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elements that can be appreciated only by paying it the compliment 
of serious and intelligent study. 

The critic is both born and made. He must combine instinct 
with experience, and experience with cultivation. The very persons 
who scoff at him and say that art is “all a matter of taste” (to 
which wit and wisdom once combined to answer, “ Yes, good taste— 
and bad taste”) read criticisms as a daily habit. That is why, in an 
age of so many newspapers and magazines, there are so many persons 


who write criticisms—and so few critics. 
W. BEerGENGREN 


EARN YOUR CHILD'S FRIENDSHIP 


WOMAN who had reared nine children remarked to an intimate 
A friend, “ Oh, I am so disappointed in grown-up children! ”— 
whereupon the friend went home and thought about it. 

Why was this good woman who had conscientiously helped her chil- 
dren along the way she thought they should go disappointed in their 
adolescence? Because she had not helped—she had driven—them. 
The friend had overheard one of the boys express himself thus: “ This 
is supposed to be the land of the free—whereas every home is darkest 
Russia, and every father a Czar!” 

Such, in after life, was the child’s judgment of the training that 
had resulted in the mother’s disappointment. And the core of the dis- 
appointment is this: the parent, ignoring the fact that “ God gives us 
our relatives, but we choose our friends,” is resentfully aware that the 
child has not chosen him for that position of intimacy. 

He does not pause to consider that a respect on both sides for 
the individuality of each is the requisite condition of friendship. He 
has expected his child to conform to his point of view; and its individ- 
uality has been threatened from the beginning. No sane person chooses 
his oppressor for his friend. Having attained adolescence, the child 
escapes from the dominion of his parents as from bonds. Why should 
the colt remain in the pasture when the bars are down? 

But if the wise parent has begun early and allowed the child a 
choice of rattles; if he has remained vigilantly in the background and 
permitted his child to occupy the centre of its own stage; if he has 
protected its play, not ordered it—for who can play to order ?—and if he 
has seen that its work falls in lines to which the child’s temperament is 
native, then at the crucial period the youth will conduct himself as a 
self-directed individual, and not as a runaway slave. 
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As a matter of fact, the child whose play with fire has been unob- 
trusively supervised, not arbitrarily prohibited, is the least likely to be 
fatally burnt. The boy whose finger is allowed to be harmlessly cut 
knows better than to play with knives. The parent is in a position 
to point out the law and its violation. He is the child’s ready sympa- 
thizer—not an instrument of irrelevant punishment. 

Blessed is that parent of whom the adult child remembers no power 
of the lash, no ban of empire! Such a one may gaze down the vista 
of his child’s past with only grateful recollections of his own too brief 
sojourn with the zest and surprise of the beginning. Why do parents 
neglect, when they sum up their later disappointments, to remember 
how keenly they enjoyed those early years? 

The youth turns to his parent as naturally as the plant turns to the 
light. He realizes that he is but a drummer boy in the great army of 
workers, and this veteran by his side is his loved counselor and friend, 
in whose willing eyes he has read since the beginning a liberal compre- 
hension of his need. 

Such a parent does not now expect to absorb the growing youth. 
He is not wounded at the lad’s insistence upon seeing with his own 
eyes, hearing with his own ears, and speaking with his own mouth. 
On the contrary, he knows that for this cause were we given individual 
members. 

And even as the child came to him with its earliest confidence, the 
youth will come to him now, regarding as his dearest privilege the 
right to stand by his parent’s side in the sacred time of sunset. This 
gray-haired man is he who gave him life, who protected his youth and 
made it now possible for him to stand a man among men. ‘To him the 
child gives his friendship because he already has it. Such a parent 
will never be deserted at the crossway of adolescence, nor disappointed 
in grown-up children. 

JANE BELFIELD 


DO MEN LACK CULTURE? 


CHARMING American writer explains “why American girls 
A prefer British husbands” by declaring that the average Briton 
in good society is much more cultured than the American man 

of affairs, who “has no time for such things.” In the first place, not 
many American girls do prefer British husbands. There is evidence 
that more refuse than accept international alliances. But are the 
British men more cultured? According to their own standards they 
are, for culture is not a thing which can be measured by any yard-stick. 
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The average Briton, if he be one of the relatively few educated men, 
is likely to have much more leisure than the American. He may have 
inherited wealth or may have acquired it in business or profession, 
but it is true that in England men of social standing do not work so 
many hours a day as here. This is partly habit and partly because 
there is no necessity. There are few undeveloped resources in Great 
Britain, and the English man of business is largely concerned with 
direction alone. He has few new problems to solve or new fields to 
explore. 

It is true that education at Oxford or Cambridge gives a kind of 
culture which is seldom secured at any of our own universities, but the 
culture of Great Britain is on a masculine basis. In society it is the 
man’s standards which prevail, and they are generally accepted even 
by the women, who are so often the victims. In this country we have 
established a woman’s standard of conduct, and do not live up to it. 
In England the husband is lord and master in a sense that is hardly 
ever the case in this country. It seems to work well there, though it 
might not here. 

But the fact is undoubted that even according to our own standards 
women have apparently a higher culture, or at least a higher veneer of 
culture, than men—taking the average. The visitors at art galleries 
are almost exclusively women, and the symphony concerts and musical 
recitals of all kinds would perish but for their patronage. Although 
men attend the theatre and the opera, it is largely on the initiative of 
the women, while women are by far the greater readers of books— 
especially of fiction. With all this, it is not true that of the really 
cultured people in this country a majority are women. The feminine 
mind is intuitive and receptive, but seldom logical or constructive. 
Woman gets her culture largely by plastering it on the outside of a 
gentle nature and an emotional personality. The man gets his culture 
by profound thought and original investigation. The things which 
really develop culture are almost wholly produced by men—which 
seems a sufficient answer. 

The matter is further complicated by the fact that women are apt 
to keep all their goods in the shop-window. This is no blame to them; 
it is essentially a part of their nature. The man of real culture is 
generally a silent, unobtrusive person. He shines only in the company 
of men like himself. He is likely to give a false impression of indif- 
ference, especially in the presence of women, because he does not like 
blue-stockings, and because he feels that women do not go to the 
bottom of things, and to discuss the shell is a waste of time. 

What is true, and what the writer in question probably meant, is 
that the American woman shows more traces of refinement than the 
man, which is a very different proposition. It is true that women 
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have by far the greater opportunities, and that they largely employ 
them. But any true woman is able to give of that refinement to others. 
It is a very ill assorted couple where the husband does not in some 
mysterious way absorb some of that refinement which is his wife’s in 
large measure by nature, and which she readily acquires in many ways. 
The business man in this age has a hard task. If, when he comes home 
tired, he is not given of his wife’s mental and spiritual nature, it is a 
grievous lack indeed. The impressive thing is that, however one 
approaches the subject and whatever data is employed, the progress of 

both sexes in the direction of higher and better things is constant. 

i JOsEPH M. 


* 
AN ARCADIAN DAY 


BY SHAEMAS 0O’SHEEL 


HE little white sails went east and west 
Over a league of drowsy blue; 
We watched for awhile the gleam of the sails, 
But mostly I saw just you. 


We went through fields where the daisies danced, Ki 

And fields where the buttercups grew, | 
And we drank of the wild-rose breath—and I 
Of the breath of the thought of you. 


‘ 


Green were the marshes, oh, so green, 
And the fleurs-de-lys so blue! 

Great joy you had of the many flowers, 
And I—of the flowers and you! 


And under the great leaf-laden trees 
We sat as Arcadians do 

And ate of a delicate, frugal fare— 
And I fed my heart with you. 


Oh, fair the flowers and fields and woods, 
And the waters wide and blue, 

But fairer than all the white-clad form 
And the pale fair face of you! 


2) 


A Narrow Escape 
** Do you think it would be well for us to be serious? ” she asked. 


“ Good heavens!” I replied. “ Have n’t I been serious? Why, 
I have been making love to you steadily now for two weeks. Could 
anything be more serious than that? ” 

She regarded me stolidly. 

“It has not been without its humorous aspects,” she asserted, 
“as, for example, when you asked me if I would marry you.” 

I reflected. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ it is just as well that you regarded that 
part of it as humorous. You might have felt, you know, that I 
was taking advantage of you. It is one thing to make love. It is 
another to marry.” 

She sighed incontinently. 

“ And yet,” she observed, not without a slight touch of im- 
patience, “ you are only just perceiving this. It has taken you all 
this time to arrive at the truth.” 

* Will you forgive me?” I said gently. ‘ You must remember 
that you are ahead of me in so many things. I perceive my mistake, 
of course. But it is n’t too late, you know. I can still continue to 
make love—without any thought of marrying. I can still do this, 
with an ever increasing gratitude to you for showing me the way.” 

“That is the point,” she declared, with a touch of severity. 


“There has been too much of it. I know all that you know about 
” 


making love, and 


“ T am learning more all the time,” I whispered. “ Surely ‘ 


“ T know all that I care to know about what you know,” she con- 
tinued, ignoring my interruption, “ and I wish to know something 
about your knowledge of other things. How can we continue to 
be—-well, friends—if there is but one thing that you can talk 


about.” 
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** Why should we be friends? ” 

“You do not wish it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

It suddenly occurred to me that a crisis had arisen between us. 
I saw that it was all or nothing. I must act. 

“It is this,” I continued rapidly: “ you are tired of my love 
making, and you wish to know if there is anything else that I can 
do that will make our company endurable to each other. No, there 
is not. I am hopeless in all other respects. You know that I cannot 
make love—you have tested me. Why, in two weeks’ time I have 
done nothing but talk. I have n’t even kissed you.” 

At this instant I took her firmly in my arms. 

“ But this has got to end,” I said sternly. “I am going to 
now. There! and there! and there!” 

She regarded me faintly. 

“TI was almost afraid,” she whispered, sinking into my arms, 


“that you were impossible.” 
Thomas L. Masson 


THE LOST LEADER 


(BROWNING UP TO DATE) 
By Grace MacD, Thompson 


Just for a handful of silver she left us, 
Just for a feather to stick in her hat. 
Neighbor next door was the one who bereft us; 
Offered her two more a week—oh, the cat! 


They with their gold to give, also no children; 
Two maids, a butler, and Sunday night free. 
So much was theirs, oh, why did they steal her? 
Why did they take my one jewel from me? 


We that had trained her to cook, clean, and iron, 
Fed her policeman, two brothers, a cousin, 

Learned all her brogue and subdued her quick temper, 
Made her a servant to choose from a dozen. 


Swede girls we ’ve tried often, Dutch cooks and Dagoes: 
Watched them break all our cut-glass, and depart. 
She, alone, built a light dream for an omelet ; 
She through her biscuits, alone, reached our heart. 


‘ 
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Nor a ForecasTEr 
“* Say, when are you going to pay me that money you owe me?” 
“ My dear fellow, I’m not a prophet.” Isaline Normand 


Tue Martyr 
If ever the Suffragettes have a banquet, the hero of the occasion 


will be the toastmaster who calls for silence. Guy Fledgby 


Later On 
“Is n’t Miss Jones a pretty girl?” 
“Not yet. She will be later on. She’s her aunt’s heiress.” 
Winifred Winn 


Tue Proor 
“You ’re very contradictory, my son.” 


* No, I’m not, pa.” Dulcimer Dawson 


WanTeEpD IT ABBREVIATED 
Jeweler: “ What shall I engrave in it?” 
Customer: * G. O. to H. L.” 
Jeweler: * What’s that, sir? ” 
Customer (meekly): ‘* George Osborne to Harriet Lewis—but 


just the initials, please.” H. E. Zimmerman 


Free ror THE NONCE 

They tell in Nebraska of a clergyman who in the pulpit was a 
fearless expounder of rights and wrongs, but who in the domestic 
circle maintained for prudential reasons considerable reserve of 


speech and action. 

On one occasion when this divine visited a neighboring town, 
the editor of the only paper published therein, which never failed 
to notice the presence of a stranger in town, offered the following, 


so worded as to prove unwittingly keen: 


Doctor Carroll is once more among us for a brief stay. He says 
and does exactly as he thinks right, without regard to the opinions 
or beliefs of others. 

His wife is not with him. ET. 


A CompreHENsIVe Prayer 

Little Ben’s grandfather had a lame leg, and Ben was wont to 
pray for it every night. After awhile, however, he grew tired of 
it, and one night disposed of the matter thus: 

“Lerd bless Grandpa’s lame leg. O Lord, bless everybody’s 
legs.” Hugh Morist 
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Sreecu! Speecu! 
In responding to incessant calls of “ Speech! Speech!” on the 


opening night of “ The Man from Home” in Philadelphia, William 
Hodge cited an instance where his promptness to answer such a 
call was all in vain. It was while playing in a small town, and he, 
as the star, responded to prolonged applause by a speech, which, 
strange to say, was not received as cordially as the aforesaid 
applause warranted. On his arrival at his hotel after the per- 
formance, he asked the proprietor what he thought of the play. 
The proprietor replied that it was “a pretty good show,” and 
that the speech he, Hodge, had made was “a pretty good little 
speech,” but, he added, “ We were n’t clapping for you; we were 
after the fellow that took the part of the nigger.” B. W. 


No Srint 

A little girl in Washington had been hearing her parents dis+ 
cuss the high price of meats and vegetables. It had been a fre- 
quent topic at the table, and the child had been heard to refer to 
“the high cost of living” while “ playing house ” with the little 
girls of the neighborhood. 

Recently the mother of this youngster presented the family 


with a bouncing baby boy, a circumstance that greatly pleased the 
child. While discussing the new-comer she was overheard to say 
to her brother: 

“Was n’t mamma good to buy such a big baby when meat is 
so high? ” Edwin Tarrisse 

Orrenses WitHovt Impunitry 

Killing—time. 

Cutting—capers. 

Trespassing—on one’s attention. 

Beating—carpets. 

Poaching—eggs. 

Smothering—the feelings. 

Murdering—an air. 


Stealing—kisses. 


Tue Game Went Wrone 
The stranger laid down four aces and scooped in the pot. 
“This game ain’t on the level,” protested Sagebrush Sam, at 
the same time producing a gun to lend force to his accusation. 


“ That ain’t the hand I dealt ye.” M. L. H. 
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A SAGACIOUS ANIMAL 
By Ruby Baughman 


A most precocious riding horse 
Is neighbor Rice’s bay: 

A bridal party leaving home, 
He passed the other day. 


Amidst the showerings of farewell 
He also cast a shoe, 

And when the guests were throwing rice, 
He promptly threw Rice too. 


Leakep 
A Boston man, a guest at a New England resort last summer, 
was one day conversing with the proprietor, when he commented 


upon the attractiveness of the place. 

“Fine place you have here. How many acres? ” 

“ About forty,” replied the proprietor. 

“TI observe that there is another resort a short distance south of 
you. Who owns that?” 

“The Widow Parker.” 

“You and she join, do you not?” continued the inquisitive 
Bostonian. 

The proprietor’s face turned a shade or two redder. 

“We ’re expectin’ to in September,” said he, “ but I didn’t 


know that anybody but us knew of it.” 
Elgin Burroughs 


More To His Lixtne 
Mrs. Crawford: “ As you don’t seem to know what you ’d like 
for Christmas, here ’s a printed list of presents for a good little 
boy.” 
Freddie (after reading it over): “ Have n’t you a list for a 
bad little boy? ” J. J. O'Connell 
A Crvet QuEsTION 
In case the United States census were to be taken over again, how 
many women would remember the ages they gave last spring? 
Charles C. Mullin 
A Marriep Man’s Fate 
Hooked. Booked. Cooked. Graham Charteris 
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Aras, Poor Man! 
Bleeker: “1 understand your wife used to lecture. Has she 
given it up since you married her? ” 
Meeker: “* Well,—she no longer lectures in public.” 
M. L. Hayward 
It’s foolish to be extravagant at Christmas. If you really 


wish your friends to remember it, give them a cheap present. 
J. J. O'Connell 
Sue Gor Even 


Little Dorothy had been very naughty, and her mother’s 
patience was exhausted. 

** Dorothy,” she admonished severely, “the next time you are 
a bad girl, I shall put you in a dark closet until you learn to be 
better.” 

Dorothy heard, but did not heed, and before long her mother 
was obliged to administer the promised punishment. She was 
placed in her mother’s clothes-closet, and the door was tightly shut 
on her. 

For fifteen minutes Dorothy remained in durance vile. Then 
her mother, hearing no sounds, and thinking the little girl had 


had time to become penitent, opened the door. A very red and 
defiant little face was turned towards her. 

“What were you doing, Dorothy?” asked her mother sus- 
piciously. 

“I ’pit on your ’kirt,” said the child deliberately, “ and then 


I ’pit on your “hoes. An’ now I’m waiting for more ’pit.” 
Helen Combes 


Late 

A Philadelphian who by reason of the illness of his wife was 
called upon to do a bit of marketing late one afternoon witnessed 
an odd scene in a butcher-shop. Just ahead of him was a woman 
of ample proportions and unmistakably Celtic extraction. The 
scales employed in this shop were of the old-fashioned variety, 
with a round brass dial, whereon a pointer swung to indicate the 
pounds. 

The large woman, who had been aimlessly glancing about the 
shop, let her eyes fall upon that dial. Suddenly she dashed for- 
ward and grasped the butcher by the coat, shaking it violently. 

“ For the love o’ Hivin!” she exclaimed, “ hand over that mate 
quick. Here it is six o’clock!” Edwin Tarrisse 
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Fashion’s 
Favorite 


There is one thing that is always 
fashion’s first favorite, and 
egee that is beauty. Style of 
dress, of coiffure, of head- 
ear,and so on,may change 
with every month or season, 

as whim, fancy, or milliners’ 
decree may dictate, but beauty 

of skin and complexion are 

of the fashions that remain 
permanent from age to age. 
This explains the fact of 

the enduring popularity of 


which, being all pure soap, possess- 

ing unique emollient properties, that 

preserve, refine, and improve the beauty 

of the skin and complexion, never ceases 

to be the leading soap wherever beauty holds 
her enchanting sway. 


Delicacy—The delicacy and dainti- 
ness of the skin of youth are preserved 
by the daily use of PEARS. 


Refinement—The skin is refined, 
softened and beautified by the exquis- 
ite soothing influence of PEARS, 


It is far more economical 
to use PEARS than it 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPpINcoTT’s. 
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Tue SympaTHeETic 

Little Marie, who was desirous of adding another doll to her 
collection, but who, by reason of sickness, was prevented from 
accompanying her mother to the shop where it was to be purchased, 
was giving her parent explicit directions. 

** Now, mamma,” said she, “ don’t you just buy any doll like 
I told you that you see. You take it up and look it right in the 
eyes. Then, if it looks like it loved you, you can buy it.” 


Fenimore Martin 


ON THE WAY HOME 
By Celia Myrover Robinson 
S’posin’ you do stub yo’ toe, Emmie Lou,— 
°T ain’t nothin’ if you do! 

°T ain’t no use to yell like you 

Thought ’at it would come in two! 
Goodness me! If I wuz you, 

I’d laugh an’ ’is say, “ Pooh! 
°T ain’t nothin’! ” 
S’posin’ you do see a cow what hollers “ Moo!” 

°T ain’t nothin’ if she do! 
*T ain’t no use to run like you 

Wuz mos’ scared to death. Say “ Shoo!” 
Tha’ ’s the way I allus do— 

Stan’ right still and holler, “ Shoo! ”— 
°T ain’t nothin’. 
S’posin’ you do hear a lion, Emmie Lou,— 

°T ain’t nothin’ real-for-true! 
Jist a shadder! Gee! I shu’ 

Heard sumpin’ then, Emmie Lou, d’di’n’t you? 
L’Tless t’try an’ see which one 

C’can beat! Come on, l’less run! 

*T’t’t ain’t nothin’! 
A Userut RemMeEpy 


Little four-year-old Billy was visiting his neighbor, Jerry. 
Billy showed every evidence of a bad cold. Jerry’s mother asked 
with grave solicitude: ‘ Don’t your mother give you anything for 
your cold, Billy?” Whereupon Billy answered, feeling in all his 
pockets at once: “ Yes, ma’am; she gives me a clean handkerchief.” 


Joe King 
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Serve the 
Unexpected Visitor 


with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 
They add a new delight to light 


refreshment and turn your “little 
treat” into a feast of deliciousness. 


The blending of delicately rich 
pastry and sweet centers captivates 
the taste of everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE. TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPriINcorT’s. 
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Rep-Hor Prays 

“It is a tremendous undertaking to get a new play accepted 
and produced,” once said the late Clyde Fitch to a friend. “So 
many are written, and so few ever see the light of day. An English 
playwright with a gift of humorous exaggeration illustrated this 
fact to me once. He told me how he submitted a play to a cele- 
brated actor, and how in the course of the conversation the actor 
remarked : 

“* Don’t you think it is growing chilly in this room?’ 

“* Yes, it is rather,’ the young playwright admitted. 

“ Then the actor rang a bell and a servant forthwith appeared. 

** James,’ said the actor, ‘ this room is rather cold. You may 
put three more manuscripts on the fire!’ ” R. M. Winans 


ConsvucGat FEticiry 


A New England farmer, noted for his uncontrolled temper, 
attended a religious revival in the neighborhood and became 
converted. 

A month later he was holding forth to a number of friends and 
relatives gathered at the Thanksgiving dinner table, on the subject 
of his religious principles, his entire change of character, and his 
kind and forbearing disposition. Finally, growing enthusiastic in 
his description, he called on his wife to uphold his assertions. 

“ Jane,” he shouted, “ you have n’t had an unkind word or deed 
from me since I got converted—now, have you ?” 

There was a dead silence; then came in meek, yet reminding 
tones, from the other end of the table: 

“ Jerome, Jerome, you ’ve forgot the time you bit me.” J. 7. 
A Parsonic Pun 

“* A gramophone leads the singing at that church.” 

“ Then there ought to be record congregations.” 


Marie Lillerton 


The boy does n’t care whether the stocking he hangs up is all 
wool, so long as it’s a yard wide. J. J. O'Connell 
Mosr Pecutiar 
Jones (with a cold): “I med a modt unudual fellod an 
houd ago.” 
Jinks: “So?” 


Jones: “ Yed. Said he did n’d know a cure fo’ a cold.” 
George Frederick Wilson 
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= GET THE GENUINE = 


Wrapper Yellow Label 


Trade-Mark onthe Back. 


She first choice of 
GOOO HOUSE - 


feepers for cook- 
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WALTER 
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A SULPHIDE 
By Mazie V. Caruthers 


WHY should I wear upon my head 
A thing bizarre and queer, 

With a stiff high brim and a rat-tail plume 
Like an Old Guard Grenadier? 


WHY should I hook-and-eye myself 
Up in odd cuirasséd frocks, 

While every feminine curve is lost, 
And sense of comfort mocks? 


WHY should I practise martyrdom 
And have to stand all day? 

(Straitjackets are not in it when 
One’s stays are built aw fait!) 


WHY should I ape the mop coiffure, 
The love-locks, and the swirls, 

Or pile my aching brow with braids 
And bargain-counter curls? 


WHY be a Bromide? WHY, in fact, 
Do all these stunts? I don’t. 

For I’m a bold, brave Sulphide, and 
Have learned to say: “I WON’T!” 


Pretrry Wet. Cvr Up 


Not long ago there was held in a New England town an exhibi- 
> and among 


tion under the auspices of an “ ancestral loan society,’ 
the proud exhibitors was a spinster who showed several fine por- 
traits of her great-grandfather, an officer in our Revolutionary 
War. 

A friend was remarking to the spinster that she seemed proud 
indeed of her valiant ancestor. ‘A brave man!” exclaimed the 


friend. 

“Brave!” repeated the descendant of the great man. “I 
should say he was brave! Why, he took part in over fifteen engage- 
ments, and there was hardly one in which he did n’t lose an arm or 


a leg or something!” 
Taylor Edwards 
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Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 

‘The telephone track must be 


Clear 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiIPpPINCoTT’s. 
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Tue Cavse or His Grier 

A kind-hearted old gentleman found a small boy crying, and 
stopped to see what was the matter. 

*“ What ’s the trouble, son?” he asked. 

“Tommy Brown hit me,” boohooed the boy, “ an’ Father he 
hit me because I let Tommy hit me, an’ Tommy Brown he hit me 
again because I told Father, an’ now Father ’Il hit me again because 


Tommy Brown hit me the second time.” Howard Morse 
When a man can’t meet his creditors is just the time that he is 
unable to dodge them. L. B. Coley 


Just as Bap 
“When you quarrelled, did your wife go to her mother? ” 
“No, she brought her here.” Flinders Snape 
At THE RESTAURANT 
“ Pah, waiter, how long do you keep eggs here? ” 
Until ate, sir.” Clara O'Neill 


Tuose NEwsparer YARNS 


A worthy old dame of New England once invited her husband’s 
attention to what seemed to her a curious item in the journal she 
was looking at. “ Listen to this,” said she, reading: 

“The Mary H. Barker, of Gloucester, reports that she saw two 


whales, a cow and a calf, floating off Cape Cod the day before 
yesterday.” 


“ Well, what about it?” asked the husband. 

“ Only this,” replied his spouse: “ I can understand about the 
two whales, but what beats me is, how the cow and the calf got 
’way out there.” Taylor Edwards 


A CHANGED Man 


In Scotland a man has reached the summit of his ambitions 
when he attains to the magisterial bench. There was one Scot to 
whom the honor seemed indeed an overwhelming one, and he tried 
hard to live up to it. 

. This individual, deeply conscious of his importance, and oblivi- 
ous to his immediate surroundings, was one day proceeding along 
a road when he plumped into a farmer’s cow. 

“Mon,” protested the farmer, indignant, ‘mind my coo!” 
“Mon!” reiterated the officer. “I’m no longer a mon. I’m 


a baillie.” Fenimore Martin 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. & 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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One Sue Covtp Do ror Hm 

One Saturday afternoon recently, a frail little man started to 
cross Broadway at Forty-Second Street just when all sorts of 
fast-moving vehicles were whirling their matinée patrons up Broad- 
way. At the same instant a very fleshy lady started from the curb 
directly opposite with the same purpose in mind. 

By remarkable luck, both succeeded in escaping the passing 
wheels, but, as fate would have it, the little man, whose eyes were 
busy ogling the traffic on either side of him, darted plump into 
the on-coming woman at the middle of the street. The result was 
a sickening collision, with the little man down and out. 

** You should have looked where you were going,” said the fleshy 
woman, bending over the victim on the curb, to which he had been 
carried by a traffic policeman. “ But is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“ Yes,” he replied faintly, opening his eyes a moment; “ get the 
number of the automobile that struck me.” C. C. Mullin 

PROOF 
By Charles C. Jones 


Said she to me, “ You love me, so you say. 
How shall I know you ’re not deceiving, pray? 
Suppose you prove your love for me—and then, 


Mayhap I’ll smile and name the wedding day! 


Said I, “Alas! For years I’m doomed to go 
In search of deed that’s a great enough—for oh, 

I love you more than that ten thousand plunks 
That I fell heir ” Said she, ** Enough! I know!” 


Puiacine His Voice 

It is not always necessary to go to a singing master to have 
the voice “ placed,” as the phrase is. So it would seem, at least, 
from a story that.an Atlanta man tells. 

One cold, wet, and windy night he came upon a negro of his 
acquaintance shivering in the doorway of a store. Wondering 
what the darky could be doing, standing on a cold, wet night in 
such a draughty position, the Atlanta man said: 

“Jim, what are you doing there? ” 

* *Scuse me, sir,” said Jim, “ but I’m gwine to sing bass to- 


morrow mornin’ at church, an’ I’m tryin’ to ketch a cold.” 
Howard Morse 
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Pay Your Business a Compliment 


It is something to write a letter on good 
paper. It is something more it that good 
paper is Old Hampshire Bond. For Old 
Hampshire Bond paper is easily recognized 
by every one of its many users, and there 
exists between you and your correspondent 
the same fraternal feeling as between owners 
of the same make of automobile. 


The paper itself can confer no prestige on 
its user to compare with the compliment he 
pays his own business by selecting Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Let us send you the Old Hampshire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It contains suggestions for letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Write for it on your present letterhead. Address 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper 
exclusively. Makers of Old Hampshire Bond, **The Stationery 
of a Gentleman,”’ and also Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 
Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LIPPINCOTT'S. 
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Trai 

“Funniest thing I’ve seen lately,” said the candy man on the 
Rock Island suburban trains, “ was the other day when a man 
rushed up to the Twenty-Second Street Station and said to the 
agent: ‘ H’h’has the Joliet train g’g’gone? ’ 


“* Yes, there it goes up the road there.’ 


Does it s’s’s’top’p’p’p——’ 

“* Yes, it stops at Thirty-First Street.’ 

** Does it s’s’s’top’p’p’p’a’a 

*“* Yes, it stops at Thirty-Ninth Street.’ 

Does it s’s’s’top’p’p’p’a’a’ny >’ 

** Yes, it stops at Forty-Seventh, Fifty-First, Englewood, and 
Blue Island.’ 

Does it s’s’s’top’p’p’a’a’anywh’wh’wh——’ 

“*Yes, it stops at all stations. But what difference does it 
make to you? You’re not aboard.’ 

“* J’just what I’m k’k’kicking about. Does it s’s’top’p’p 
anywh’wh’where long enough so I could r’r’run’ and overta’ta’- 
take it?’” Mabel B. McCurdy 


” 


CoNnsIDERATE 

Four old Scotchmen, the remnant of a club formed some fifty 
years ago, were seated around the table in the club room. It was 
five a.m., and Dougal looked across at Donald and said in a thick, 
sleepy voice: 

“ Donald, d’ ye notice what an awfu’ peculiar expression there 
is on Jock’s face? ” 

“ Aye,” said Donald; “I notice that. He’s deead—he’s been 
deead these four hours.” 

“What? Deead! Why did ye no’ tell me?” 

* Ah, no, no, no,” said Donald; * A’m no’ that kind o’ man 


to disturb a convivial evening.” M. L. Hayward 
In ARKANSAS 


The physician had taken his patient’s pulse and temperature, 
and proceeded to ask the usual questions. 

“* It—er—seems,” said he, regarding the unfortunate with 
scientific interest, “ that the attacks of fever and the chills appear 
on alternate days. Do you think—is it your opinion—that they 
have, so to speak, decreased in violence, if I may use that word? ” 

The patient smiled feebly. “ Doc,” said he, “on fever days 
my head’s so hot I can’t think, and on ague days I shake so I 
can’t hold an opinion.” 
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It is the business of this organization to develop new 

American Industries and to extend such of those already 
well-established as need only additional capital to care for 
a business greater than that for which the enterprise was 
originally organized. 
> Sterling Debenture Corporation is a medium through 

which the individual investor may participate in the profit 
and share in the ownership of American Industrial enterprises upon 
the same proportionate basis as that enjoyed by every other owner. The 


method employed permits neither the absorption of profits nor the 
manipulation of control at the hands of a financial syndicate. 


Each enterprise is subjected to a thorough and exhaustive in- 

vestigation. Where the industry is based upon inventions, 
the claims for such inventions must have been successfully demon- 
strated in actual practice and must be represented by U. S. patents 
in support of ownership. We present no enterprise to our chentele 
until we are satisfied that every possible safeguard is afforded the 
investor. 


ees investment opportunities are not ‘‘speculations,’’ except 

in the sense that every business venture is a business risk. 
They are legitimate investments for the man who desires to employ 
a part of his surplus in the up-building of American Industries; 
who realizes that ‘‘listed stocks’’ do not establish enterprises, and 
who is willing temporarily to forego such immediate returns as 

- they offer, with the reasonable expectation of the much larger 
returns that reward the creators of new business values. 


q' you are interested, let us number you with those who are 
regularly receiving our offerings of this character. We employ 
no salesmen. The evidence for each case is presented to you 
through the U.S. mails. Write for pamphlet No. 358. And the 
next time you are in New York, we should like to have you visit 
these offices and acquaint yourself personally with this organization. 


| & | STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION] S| 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING ,MADISON SQUARE , NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippincortT’s. 
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CUI BONO? 
By Horace Dodd Gastit 


Such wondrous faith in my own powers have I 
That I could move a mountain, if I would; 
But that’s a thing I don’t intend to try. 
I like to have the mountain standing nigh, 
With paths to lead me nearer to the sky, 
So what’s the good? 
Suppose I were to move it from its place 
Because I wished to demonstrate my strength? 
I’d have to find sonie other equal base 
On which to rear its hard and craggy length. 
And those upon whose lands I placed the same 
Would very likely sue for damages, 
And call down maledictions on my name— 
*T is better far to leave it where it is! 


A Pouirictan 1x Trovsie 


He was a professional politician, and knew more about “ graft- 
ing” than Luther Burbank himself. As he was walking from the 
City Hall to the bank, an automobile struck him amidships. He 
was rushed to the nearest hospital, and three surgeons stopped 
playing pinochle and tried to locate the politician’s liver, which 
had been driven up under his right lung. 

“Compound fracture of one rib, and we ’ll have to probe for 
the splinters,” said the Head Dissector. 

“ All right, as long as it is n’t a grand jury probe,” gunna 
the sufferer. 

A half-hour later the politician came out of the ether. 

“ Where am I? ” he asked dazedly. 

“In the City Relief Hospital, Ward 9,” answered the nurse 
pleasantly. 

“Gimme my clothes!” he screamed. “The Ninth Ward is 
Republican.” L. W. Libbey 


On Scuepvute Time 


A young member of a certain family had the measles, and the 
family was quarantined. One of the little girls spoke from an 
open window to a neighbor inquiring into the state of her health. 

“No, ’m,” she said; “I have n’t got ’em yet, but I expect to 
have ’em day after to-morrow.” H. E. Zimmerman 
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LIQUEUR 


Sole Agents for United States. 


Ways of Going business in all first-class stores 
have become so fixed and generally uniform that 
the present generation would find it difficult to 
appreciate the great change wrought in compara- 
tively recent years in methods of selling and 
buying in the great department stores. 

Shopping nowadays means examining and 
pricing different articles, in perhaps a number 
of different stores, without the slightest idea that 
the tagged or asking prices are in any way sub- 
ject to alteration. 

Back in the sixties there became prominent 
among the merchants of America a man who 
preached—and practiced as he preached—the 
doctrines of fais play and a square deal to every- 
body. He marked all the goods in his Phila- 
delphia store in plain figures and spread broadcast 
the announcement that his plainly marked prices 
were as low as goods of equal quality could be 
bought for anywhere, and that thereafter every 
customer in his store would be treated on exactly 
equal terms. Other merchants were amazed or 
amused, as the mood struck them, and pre- 
dicted the early collapse of so radical and ridic- 
ulous a policy, and the quick insolvency of its 
author. 

But people tried the new scheme; they bought 
John Wanamaker’s goods, found them exactly 
what John Wanamaker said they were, told their 
friends about this new and comfortable way of 
getting a fair money’s worth—and kept on buy- 
ing. 

_ One by one, every other first-class merchant 
in this country was obliged to adopt the same 


Most Fitting Finale to the 
Festive Feast 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Serve the Daintiest Last 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Groceries, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SS pace 


licy and, as a consequence, in all large stores 
moat Ai over prices is a process entirely unknown 
to the present generation of purchasers. 

Then John Wanamaker inaugurated another 
policy, equally revolutionary in its way. He 
announced that a sale of goods in his store was 
not to be considered a sale unless the customer 
was satisfied with his purchase. He instructed 
his managers not to insist on reasons when goods 
were returned. Ifacustomer preferred his money 
to the goods, that was all sufficient. The one 
thing Wanamaker’s could not afford was a dis- 
satisfied customer. 

On the basis of this principle a mail order 
service was then built up which now extends into 
every State and territory of the Union and to all 
other parts of the world. Purchasers no longer 
are obliged to visit New York or Philadelphia in 
order to shop at Wanamaker’s. Wanamaker’s 
comes to them. Every crossroads, post-office, 
express station, or freight depot is a potential 
Wanamaker’s. 

Shopping at Wanamaker’s by mail has been 
made so easy, so convenient, and, above all else, 
so satisfactory, that it has become a veritable 
boon to thousands of women living on farms or 
in isolated hamlets throughout the country. A 
Wanamaker’s mail order catalog in the house 
means Wanamaker’s great stores and extensive 
stocks right at hand. And a customer a thou- 
sand miles away from Wanamaker's knows that 
she can ‘‘ shop at Wanamaker’s’’ just as inexpen- 
sively and satisfactorily as though she lived in 
Philadelphia or New York. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcotT’s. 
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Pretty Tun 

The tail-of-the-season reform that swept over Coney Island 
might well have considered the welfare of the wretched horses 
which are used for the “ dime-ride ” business. When the season 
closes they are auctioned off, and are knocked down to the bidders 
at next to nothing. Generally they are so skeleton-like that they 
are practically useless. 

At the end of this season a buyer bought an exceptionally 
attenuated specimen after he had been coaxed to bid on him by 
numerous promises made by the auctioneer, who wound up by 
saying: 

** Now, look a’here, boss, if you buy this hawse an’ you ain’t 
pleased with the animile, you just bring him back and get your 
money—see? ” 

“Yes,” retorted the buyer; “but this is the last day of the 
sale, and the beast is so blamed thin he may die on my hands. Then, 
supposing I did bring him back, you probably would n’t be here 
to receive him.” 

“Oh, well,” blandly replied the auctioneer, “if you do bring 
him back and we ain’t here, you kin just shove it under the door.” 

R. M. Winans 
SLIGHTED 
By Will Herbert 


Could n’t speak to me las’ night, 
*Cause yo’ had a beau; 

Ac’ lak yo’ had los’ yo’ sight. 
Knowed yo’ had n’t, though. 

You know w’en I come ’long by 

Yo’ jes’ helt yo’ haid as high 

Lak yo’d business in the sky. 


W’en yo’ com’ into de chu’ch, 
Would n’t notice me: 


Well, I ain’ a-carin’ much 
*Cause yo’ did n’t see. 

On’y I want yo’ t’ know 

Dat w’en yo’ ain’t got no beau, 

Need n’t speak t’ me no mo’. 


Apropos 
The fire chief’s word of command: “ Go to blazes!” 
Graham Charteris 
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NORTH CAROLINA fff 


The Center of Winter Out-of- A 
Door Life in the Middle South | { 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS HOLLY INN—Now Open CAROLINA—Opens January 7th 
FIFTY COTTAGES BERKSHIRE—Opens January 14th HARVARD 


The only resort having Three / 8-hole Golf Courses, allin pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, 
Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the out-of- 
door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiNcouTt’s. 
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For Propriety’s Sake 

A funny little man with a lisp was fuming on account of an 
alleged affront to his dignity. Finally, however, he decided to 
overlook it. 

“ Well,” said he to a companion, “I ’ll have to call the inde- 
thent inthident clothed.” 

“TI would,” agreed his friend. “ All indecent incidents should 


be clothed.” 
Karl von Kraft 


Learnine Art QuUICKLY 
The new girl had been but three weeks in the employ of an 
artistic family, but her time had evidently not been spent exclusively 
in studying the domestic arts. As her mistress was giving her 
instructions about the dinner, she said: 
** And, Marie, don’t forget the potatoes.” 
“No, madam,” was the reply. “ Will you have them in their 
jackets or in the nood? ” P. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER 
The nine-year-old boy of a Baltimore family, who is compelled 
by his parents to practise daily upon the piano, may not be a 


clever performer, but he has a pretty shrewd notion of the worth 
of an instrument, as well as a rather mature wit, as is evidenced 
by an incident in the household not long since. 

His father, upon returning home from a week’s absence, heard 
the lad plugging away at the piano. 

“When did you learn that new piece, Son?” asked the parent. 

“Tt isn’t a new piece, Dad,” answered the boy. “ The piano 
has been tuned.” Elgin Burroughs 


A HYSTERICAL RONDEAU 
By Ruby Baughman 


From luncheon she called me down, 
By telephone she called me up; 
My negligence had won her frown, 
Right scornfully she called me down; 
I had forgot to praise her gown; 
My thin excuses balled me up; 
And that is why she called me down 
When angrily she called me up. 
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Walnuts and Wine 


Winter 
Trips to the 
Tropics 


Under sunny skies, with 
the restful climate of June 


_ all winter long, where you 
may enjoy tennis, golf,auto- 
mobiling, bathing, fishing, 
| and other outdoor sports, no matter how great or how limited 


_your income. The most interesting cruises to the tropics this 
| season are those of the 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


They reach that wonderful winterless region bathed by the Southern Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Cari bean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Florida and San Domingo. 

Write for AGWI NEWS, a beautifully illustrated free magazine full of helpful travel information 
and describing the cruises of the following s:eamship lines: 


CLYDE LINE 
TO FLORIDA, DAILY except Sunday, call- 


PORTO RICO 


ing at CHARLESTON, BRUNSWICK, and 
JACKSONVILLE, with connections for all 
leading Southern resorts, . 

From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


Delightful 16-day cruise to and around the 
Island. $110 covering all expenses, touching 
at principal ports. 
full information. 

General Offices, 12 Broadway, New York. 


Send for booklet and 


MALLORY LINE 


WARD LINE 


TO TEXAS and all points southwest and 
Pacific coast. Exhilarating water reute trip 
to GALVESTON, KEY WEST, TAMPA and 
MOBILE. 

From Pier 45, North River, New York. 


Luxurious twin screw steamships toe BA- 
HAMAS (NASSAU), HAVANA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and YUCATAN, with rail connee- 
tions to all impertant interior cities. 

General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 
290 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
701 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON, 
192 Washington St. 


CHICAGO, 


WASHINGTON, 
203 So, Clark St. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 


1306 F St., N. W 
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Walnuts and Wine 


Aw Honest Succestion 

Prior to the last election, Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming 
made a tour of the State in company with other Republican candi- 
dates. In a small town he was called upon by the chairman to 
address the people at the end of the lengthy program furnished by 
the not too gifted orators of the evening. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, upon arising, “ the speakers 
who have preceded me have already so ably and so thoroughly cov- 
ered the ground, that I hardly know what to talk about.” 

As he paused, a stentorian voice in the audience suggested: 

“ Talk about a minute.” 

Caroline Lockhart 


UNCERTAINTY 


By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


He. 


I fastened her glove, 

And she gave me a rose; 
She was shy as a dove— 
I fastened her glove. 

Was she playing at love? 

My heart only knows 
That I fastened her glove 


And she gave me a rose. 


SHE. 

I gave him a rose 

When he fastened my glove: 
°T was a whim, I suppose: 
I gave him a rose: 
An impulse—who knows? 

Was it liking or love? 
I gave him a rose 


When he fastened my glove. 


Orren a Lone Time 
Nellie was out riding one day with her grandmother in the 
country. As they passed a village cemetery, she looked up at the 
old lady and asked: “ Grandma, how long is it after they plant 


people before their tombstones come up? ” 
Joe King 


VOL. LXXXVII NUMBER 518 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1911 


THE FORTY-THIRD PUMPKIN 


BY 


GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
Author of “The Cash Intrigue,” “‘Get-Rich-Quick Walling ford,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue First THREE 


HAT the earliest rays of the sun, as they squinted down on 
T Hickoryville, should burnish the smooth sides of a great golden 
pumpkin on Dad Adams’s front porch was nothing at all 
remarkable, for pumpkins abounded in Hickoryville. It was the centre 
of a veritable pumpkin paradise: the valley itself was called Pumpkin 
Hollow; pumpkins nestled at the side of every corn-shock, pumpkins 
found their way into every granary and barn and attic, while as for 
pumpkin pie, nowhere outside of that favored region was this tooth- 
some delicacy ever known in its real perfection. Hard-headed Dad 
Adams was himself an extensive grower of pumpkins, and he was a 
connoisseur in the matter of pie. Why not, since pretty Etta Adams, 
after the death of her mother, had come to be acknowledged as the 
best pie-baker in the township, and as an especial expert with 
pumpkins ? 

All this has been explained in order to make it plain why Dad 
Adams ought not to have been surprised to see a pumpkin anywhere 
about his place. Nevertheless, when he saw this particular yellow 
sphere as he strolled contemplatively out to the front gate while waiting 
for breakfast, it offended his very vigorous ideas of neatness and order, 
and with characteristic promptness he immediately strode over to pick 
it up and take it back to the granary, where it belonged. But why, 
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Aw Honest Succestion 

Prior to the last election, Chief Justice Potter of Wyoming 
made a tour of the State in company with other Republican candi- 
dates. In a small town he was called upon by the chairman to 
address the people at the end of the lengthy program furnished by 
the not too gifted orators of the evening. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, upon arising, “‘ the speakers 
who have preceded me have already so ably and so thoroughly cov- 
ered the ground, that I hardly know what to talk about.” 

As he paused, a stentorian voice in the audience suggested: 

“ Talk about a minute.” 


Caroline Lockhart 


UNCERTAINTY 


By Corinne Rockwell Swain 


He. 


I fastened her glove, 

And she gave me a rose; 
She was shy as a dove— 
I fastened her glove. 

Was she playing at love? 
My heart only knows 
That I fastened her glove 
And she gave me a rose. 


SHE. 


I gave him a rose 
When he fastened my glove: 
*T was a whim, I suppose: 
I gave him a rose: 
An impulse—who knows? 
Was it liking or love? 
I gave him a rose 


When he fastened my glove. 


Orten a Lone Time 

Nellie was out riding one day with her grandmother in the 
country. As they passed a village cemetery, she looked up at the 
old lady and asked: “ Grandma, how long is it after they plant 
people before their tombstones come up? ” 


Joe King 
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Rock 


Best Table Water 
From America’s Most Famous Spring 


Put up on!y in NEW 
Sterilized Bottles 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin and Well-Tried Remeda, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiNcorttT’s. 


G 
Fa “we 
OM ‘, 
Waukesha, Wis. YA < 
\ 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Tariffs 
Time-tables 
Booklets, etc. 


The convenience 
and economy of set- 
ting the type, printing 
the forms, binding, 
and shipping Tariffs, 
Time-tables, Railroad 
» Folders, etc., all under 
Convenience one roof, can hardly be 


measured, 


Economy 


Add to this the ex- 

perience, facilities, and 

4 full realization of the 

Reliability necessity for accuracy 

and appreciation of 

time limit for deliveries 

and you have some 

idea of the excellence 
of our equipment. . 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott's. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the red-ripe fruit 


from which it is made. 


KETCHUP 


The kind that keeps after it is 
opened. 


Selected tomatoes, picked at per- 
fection and — blended with 
appetizing natural spices—prepared 
in atmosphere that is crystal clean. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 


LIPPINCOTT’S | the United States Government. 


A High-grade Magazine of Fiction | | 
label when you bay coupe, 

——EEEEEEEE, | A useful little booklet, “Original 


Menus,” gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious meals. 
Write for it. 


Each Issue 
Complete in Itself 


To do this and grow, its contents must be of 
such a compelling nature as to cause the 
reader to buy one number and want the next. 
It now covers a wide field of discriminating 
readers who seek only that which is best in 


Fiction, Fact, and Fun 


Send Postal Card for 
Our Magazine Bargains 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


East Washington Square :: Philadelphia uy 6A 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPpPiINcoTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


PEORIX SPRINGFIELD AND 
ld Y 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicage 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 

our occupation, I will teach you the 

tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
©6Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Upequal opportunity for men Pithont 
capital to becom jndepende ons or. 
Book and pa 


NATIONAL, £0-OPERATIVE co. 


: Mard 
E.R. Marden, Prest. gin 


In writing to advertisers, 


BERMUDA 


A PARADISE ON EARTH 
Superb Ocean Bathing, Fishing, Golf, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving, etc. Most 
salubrious climate in the world. Acres 
of gorgeous flowers perfume the air. 
FIRST-CLASS 
ROUND TRIP $202 UP 
INCLUDING 
ery 
ae) Cuisine on the Atlantic) 
ONE DAY from NEW YORK 
By the Magnificent Fast Express 
TWIN-SCREW 99 
ss. “OCEANA 
8000 Tons Register—14000 Tons Displacement. 
Wireless Telegraph, Submarine Signals, 
ilge Keels. 
Largest, Fastes d Most Luxuri 


Beautiful Booklet, Diagrams, and Full Particulars of the 


BERMUDA-ATLANTIC S. S. COMPANY 


290 BROADWAY = = =: NEW YORK 


| 
| 


CATALOG OF 
GOLD PINS FORVANY SOCIETY $1.00 EACH 
CHARMS-RINGS-MEDALS 
WINSHIP & CO FACTORY 


705 L Masonic Temple, Chicago 


kindly mention 


2 Boxes Best and of» By Grocers Everywhere! 
ii 
NoDust 
RIDE EASY | 
Rock Ballast Roadbed | 
Perfect Passenger Service 
| 
| | 
| 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 

all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 

spend half your time going and coming if you take a 
vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort i. so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at Hampton Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. ‘The constant! changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different’? about this resort. 


Spend Your Vacations at 


FIOTEL (HAMBERLIN 
At Old Point Comfort, Virgin ia 


It’s warm therenow, the skies are clear, the air balmyand invigorating. 

The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous 

for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea-pool and 

its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 

and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at \ : 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. Jacksonville 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway NS \ 


— 


Painless Home Treatment. We will send any one 
be or other drug GRANULATED EYELIDS 
abit a free trial treatment of the most remarkable 
ever discovered. Confidential correspondence Remedy, a 4 


remed 

e Ey 
farted oe ST. JAMES SOCIETY, EYE BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE BY MAIL 
Suite 725, 1181 Broadway, New York. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH, 


sore [SAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Free book showing style 
dours, ete ANNA AYERS, Dept. 628 


585 Quincy Street, Chicago 


RHEUMATISMwGOUT 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED BY 
A - ae | 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Stery, 
taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
I. Hl} Over one hundred home-study courses under 
- Spi profess: »rs in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and lead- 
ing collezes 


250-page catalogue free. Wriie to-day. 


SAFE&EFFECTIVE 50& A ' The Home Correspondence School 


PRUDSIOTS. 
OR 93 HENRY ST. BROOKLYN.N.Y. Mr. Esenwein Dept. 20, Springfield, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincott’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HOW MANY CIGARS 
DO YOU THROW AWAY 
HALF SMOKED 


JUST BECAUSE AT THE YOU DIDNT WANT A 
LONG SMOKE—JUST A MEDIUM-SIZED CIGAR PER- 
HAPS? IF YOU ARE AN AVERAGE SMOKER YOU WASTE 
NEARLY HALF YOUR CIGARS, ON THE OTHER HAND 
YOU OBJECT TO A RE-LIGHTED CIGAR—A STALE SMOKE 
AT THE BEST. 


If you prefer quality to quantity this is 
the cigar you want 


The ‘Baby Grand”’ isa rich, delicious, high- 
Our Baby Brand grade, Clear Havana, hand - made 
cigar 4 3-16 inches long, selling at 
$3.75 per 1oo—only each. But 
regardless of its low price the ‘‘ Baby 
Grand”? is in all respects equal to the 
best cigar of its size sold in a cigar- 
store for Io cents. 


It is so easy to make a statement of 
this kind that you might be a little doubt- 
ful. However, you cannot persist in 
being skeptical when we prove every 
word of our advertisement by sending 
the cigar to you, on trial, at our own 
expense—without one penny from you 
in advance—and hereby agree to take 
fame them back, paying the return express- 

feed age ourselves, if for any reason you do 
ea not care for them. 


Could we afford to make this offer to 
millions of magazine-readers, year 
after year, Uf there were a possibility 
that the cigar would not stand the test? 


Our Ten (10) Days’ Free Trial Offer 
(No Money First) 


Simply write us on your business 
letter-head or that of your employer 
and ask us to send you 1oo “Baby 
Grands,” expressage prepaid. Smoke 
5 or 6 of them and if you like the cigar 
send us $3.75 within 10 days after their 
receipt, or return the remainder, ex- 
pressage collect, and there will be no 
charge for the few used in testing. Keep 
_ guarantee—it protects you from all 
risk. 


Here are the reasons for the low price 


You get the cigars directly from our 
poet thereby saving the profit and 
quickly accumulating expenses of Sales- 

EXACT men, Jobbers, and Retail Dealers. Fur- 
thermore, the filler is composed of broken leaves from 
the finest collection of rich, fragrant Havana, which are 
not big enough to use in our higher-priced styles. 
These are cut to a uniform size and wrapped wita the 
smaller leaves from the tobacco used on the best Im- 
ported Havanas. 

Send TO-DAY for too ‘‘ Baby Grands,” fresh from our fac- 
tory Humidors and begin to enjoy double-value guaranteed 
cigars. Noadvance —— risk if they don't please you. 
But, we are sure you will like them. 


New York City 


DISFIGURING 
ERUPTIONS 


Speedily Yield to 


Soap and Ointment 


Cuticura Soap, assisted 
when necessary by Cuticura 
Ointment, not only pre- 
serves, purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, from infancy to age, 
but tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, the com- 
mon cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Booklet, giving In- 
struction for the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


[' compliance with numerous requests for more detailed information relat- 


ing to the utilization of wood waste by distillation and a_ general 

consideration of the new infant industry of wood waste distilling, in- 

cluding a full description of the apparatus and appliances used and the prin- 
ciple involved and also methods of chemical control and disposal of the products, 
illustrated by seventy-four engravings, a book of 156 pages, bound in cloth, will 
be sent to any address in the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $3.20. This 
book also explains and treats of the manufacture of grain alcohol from wood waste. 
It opens a new field for investment. 


A practical handbook on the distillation and denaturing alcohol from farm products 
and vegetable waste, including free tax alcohol law and its amendment of March 2nd, 1907, 
regulation and number of U. S. government authorized denaturing formulas. This book is 
not intended as a scientific treatise, but as a help to farmers and others wishing to go into 
this new industry on a moderate scale. 

This book explains plainly the trade secrets ; no licenses but a permit required and that 
is furnished free. Red tape removed, preparation of mashes and common fermentation, 
simple distilling apparatus, rectification, alcohol from potatoes, grain, corn, wheat, rice, 
cereals, beets, molasses, sugar corn, etc. Indexed. 281 pages. 60 illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, price $1.20, post-paid. 


DENATURED ALCOHOL IN SOLID FORM 
CLEVELAND SPECIAL DISPATCH 

A well-known Wheeling, W. Va., chemist has succeeded in producing chunks of denatured 
alcohol in crystal form by means of a small infusion of certain acids whereby crystals of an 
alkaloidal nature very closely resembling physiologically the effects of ethyl alcohol distilled 
from sawdust. The method employed and the results obtained are somewhat similar to the 
crystallizing of rock candy or that of saccharine, containing, as it does, 350 times the sweetening 
strength over that of cane sugar, so this alkaloidal crystallized alcohol contains many times the 
strength overthe ordinary denatured fluid alcohol, they will yield 194 proof denatured alcohol with 
a greater heating and cooking power for stoves than gasoline and it is absolutely non-explosive. 
Make solidified pure milk vacuum distilied solid tablets with industrial alcohol stills, five gallons tax-free, 


pays for itself every month Alcohol solidified thirty-three solid sample cubes, 194 proof, and its formula, how 
simple it can be made at home, including one alcohol stove, post-paid, for $2. Address 


WOOD WASTE DISTILLERIES CO.,Inc. Wheeling, W. Va. 


THE WAY INTO PRINT 
By Jack London, Albert Bigelow Paine, Amos R. Wells, 


R. H. Davis, Elliott Walker, Waldon Fawcett, Arthur T. 
Vance, Frank Putnam, James Knapp Reeve, and others. 


Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. THE EDITOR COMPANY x elites’. 


Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Pioof Southern Red Cedar. 
Give exact inside measurements. 


@2, Vert. G., High Point, N. C. 


sone Dy [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Write today, stating make ot wonderful special prices or. 
abso rfect machines—g as the day they le e shops. 

eo aoe machines are guaranteed perfect—and we don't ask you to take our word 

» for it, either. Our liberal offer includes a free trial in your own home—if the machine is not 

satisfactory in every way: send it back at our expense. pay, if 


urer’s full price when you can sav ce 
a, We buy accummulated stocks of writing machines-that’s the why of it. 
Write 


-VpEWRITER SALES COMPANY, Dept. 1271 50 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrprixcort's, 


ypewriters—Half Price—FreeTrial—Easy Payments 
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LIPPINCOT1'°S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


Ambassadors 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
virtually prints your letters. Iti isa machine thas 


wide, 
wide, 
has a ball-bearing carnage, 
has regularly four margin stops, 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 
It has established a new standard of perfection. Sent on 


facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 


At Brussels 1910 
Brussels International Exposition’ 


The 


(MODEL 10 VISIBLE) 


Grand-Prix 


over all competitors 


At Paris 1900 (Paris International Exposition) the Smith Premier Type- 
writer (Model 4) was awarded the Grand Prix over all competitors 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches Everywhere 


You have heard of the 
demand for 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
IT SELLS 


Our most inexperienced agents 
are meeting with success 
greater than their expectations. 


The Season is Now On 


Write to-day for special terms 
to enrolled agents. 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square - PHILADELPHIA 


Dainty dishes forthe sick and those 
who are not sick but desire their food 
prepared in an appetizing, whelsoune 
manner. 

Particular attention is given to the 
instructions for serving and garnishing. 


“‘ This is an excellent and much needed 
volume not only for hospitals, where it has 
been used with success, but also in the 
home.””— 7rthune, Chicago. 

** Every house-keeper should use such a 
cook-book, so as to preserve the health and 
digestion of those in her care.""— 7he Key- 
stone, Charleston, S. C. 


By Helena V. Sachse Cloth, $1.25 


At all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS :; PHILADELPHIA 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT'’S 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


sey’s 


morrow’ 


Barrier ” 
things all the while. 
widely read magazine in America. 


s “Beast and the Jungle,” 
> and “A Successful Wife.” 
publishing Lincoln Steffen’s **IT,”? which tells who is 
King of America—the greatest of all financial stories. 

Everybody’s will publish Rex Beach’s new novel—a 
great blood-warming tale in the manner of “ The 
and “The Spoilers.” 


Everybody’s Magazine 


You remember Everybody’ s published Judge Lind- 
Hard’s ‘‘ Women of To- 


Everybody’s is 


Everybody’s does 
That’s what makes it the most 


SOME OF 


Lippincott’s Magazine............... 
Modern 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.35 
Pictorial Review (or any Class 16)... .. 1.00 }for the 
Home Magazine (Uncle Remus)....... 1.00) three 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.55 
Pictorial Review (or any Class 16)..... 1.00 }for the 
Metropolitan (or Pearson’s)........... 1,50) three 
Lippincott’s Magazine. . $2.50) $3.65 
Field and Stream....... 1.50 the 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.85 
1.50 }for the 


Lippincott’s Mz 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Automobile 


THE SEASON'S BEST OFFERS 


ugazine 


American and Cosmopolitan. ...... 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


American (or 5 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping 25 the 
Current 

Lippincott’s Magneine 
St. Nicholas (new) 


Pictorial Revie 


w 


Lippincott’ 
Work 


Success (or any Class 20)............. 1.00 \for the EOE EES 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... $2.50) $3.95 Lippincott’s Magazine........... 

Sunset (or any Class 22) 1 50 }for the | Independent and Success...... me 


Lippincott’ Masesine. 


Harper’s Bazar (or any Class 20)...... 
Red Book (or Green Book) 


Lippincott’s Magazine. . 


Metropolitan (or Harper’s Bazar)...... 


Lippincott’s Megasine. 
Good Housekeeping... . 


Independent........... 


Lippincott’ 's Magazine. . 
Smart Set (or Scientific 
Good Housekeeping . 
Lippincott’ 's Magazine. . 
Photo nd any Class 
World’s Work 
Lippincott’ ‘Magasine, 
Field and Stream (or M 
Outing (or Automobile) 


American)... . 


eClure’s).. 


$2.50) $4.10 
1.25 for the 
1.50) three 


$4.50 

1.50}for the 
3 .00) three 
$2. 50) $4.50 
1.25 }for the 
3.00) three 


$2.50) $4.75 
3.00 }for the 
1.25) three 


$2.50) $4.70 
1.50 }for the 
3.00) three 


$2.50) $5.20 


1.50 }for the 
World’s 


3.00) three 


| Good Housekeeping and Yosmopolitan, 


Lippincott’ 
Outing Magazine 


World To-Day 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
Harper’ s Bazar (or any ( ‘lass 20). 


Lippincott’s M: 


L ippincott’ Magazine. 


Country 


L ippincott’ = Magazine 


Country Life 


agazine 


$2.50) $4.70 
2.50 }for the 
1.50) four 


$2.50) $5.20 
3.00 ‘for the 
1.50) three 
$2.50) $5.10 
1.50 }for the 
3.00) three 


50) $5.35 


four 


$2. 50) $5.40 
3.00 }for the 
1.00) three 


$2.50) $5.60 
4.00 the 
1.50) four 


$2.50) $6.10 
3.00 }for the 
3. 00) three 


| 86. 
1.50 (fr the 


1.80) 
$2.50) $6.60 
4.00 ‘for the 
1.25) three 


$2.50) $6.60 
2.00 }for the 
3.00 J four 


$2. 50). $6.85 
4.00 }for the 
2.25) 


‘$2 2.50) $6.85 85 
4.00 the 
3.00) three 


HAMPTON’S 


EACH NUMBER IS PACKED FULL OF GOOD 
THINGS OF TIMELY a AND OF 
HUMAN INTEREST 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott’s, 


everybodys 
SS 
Sept 
\ 
ON 
| Outing (or any Class 47)......... oe 
the 
1.50} four 
| Lippincott’s Magazine............... 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SAVE MONEY 


By ordering your reading -matter from us 


We can supply any combination of magazines including 
Lippincott’s at prices as low as any publisher or reputable agency 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, $2.50 per Annum 


Class No. WITH Class No. WITH 
Air Craft (aeronautics)... 2.85 2.60 
Am. Homes and Gardens (new)......... 2.75 
American Machinist (monthly).......... - 2.75 12 Modern Priscilla (needlework)........... 2.50 
17 American Motherhood................... 2.60 17 Motor Boating 2.60 
22 Baseball - 2.85 38 Overiand Monthly... 2.65 
15 Boys’ Magazine......... 40068 2.50 2.85 
Christian Herald 3.25 22 Primary Education................scee 2.85 
65 Country Life in America................ - 5.00 St. Nic ay Evening Post...........++++++ - 3.25 
35 Current Literature................ 
32 Etude ‘dor m 2°85 22 Short 85 
22 Field and 235 | 22 2.85 
4 
22 Garden Magazine.. . 2.85 a 
20 Good Housekeeping. : 2.78 = 
70 Harpers Magazine (or weekly).......... . 5.25 22 Trav 2.85 
QB and 4.00 | 16 Uncle Remus’ Home Magazine........... 2.55 
Life or Judge (or Puck)........... 6.25 | 37 World’s W 3.60 
Ladies’ Home 3.25 | 28 Yachting...... 3.15 
4.75 Youth’s Companion...... 3.50 


“wot ANS 
NIQN 


Woman’s Home Companion $1.50 


One of the oldest and most important of 


Lippincott’s Magazine . . 2.50 sor beth 


43 years young and a leader in American Fiction 


Add Etude or Musician, and send us $3.95 for three 


4 
q 
! 
- ie In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW —11 you are already taking any of these publications, you can start at the expiration of your present subscription. 


INQUIRY 


Companion 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Enclosed please find for. 
for which send the following publications for one year to address as given below. 


Please quote your price on the following list of magazines to be sent to one or to differ- 
ent addresses for one year each: 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


35 Lippincott’s 
Woman’s Home 


15 Boys’ Magazine 


TOTAL 72 x 5 


> 
= 
8 
E 
3 


CLASSIFICATION 


To find the price on two or more periodicals not given in clubs in this cata- 


ogue use the following rule 


Street 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Example { 


Town 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS INCLUDE LIPPINCOTT’S 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpincort’s. 


: 
3 
§ 
2 


State 


Mag. begin 


Mag. begin Co. 


Non-class publications must be added ai full price 


MAGAZINES MAY BE SENT TO ONE OR TO ta" IMPORTANT NOTE:—Foreign postage on each maga- 
SEVERAL ADDRESSES zine, $1.00; Canadian postage, 50c. 


8 
(Non-class) 

Bana 
= 
3 

: H 3 

H : 4 

i 

i i i { 


an 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


WSN SKA) 0 


“Nine Brilliantly 
Edited Departments Giving 

A Comprehensive Survey of 
| | The World’s Activities and Thought. 


Current Literature . . . $3.00 a! Current Literature . . . 

35 
Lippincott’s .. = Lippincott’s ..... 2 $430 
American Boy or - 1.00) tortwee | Delineator . . . 1.00) forithres 
Current Literature . . . $3.00 ony. | Current Literature e's 
Lippincott’s ..... 2.50 $4, Lippincott’s ..... 2 
Ainslee’s (or any class22) . . . 1.80.) forthree | Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 


Some Special Clubs, on Special Magazines, at Special Prices 


93.85 


McClure’s $1.50 Ainslee’s $1.80 Field and Stream $1.50 
for three 


Hampton’s 1.50 13H W. Home Comp. 1.50 3 $73.95 Motor Boating 1.00 
Lippincott’s 2.50 Lippincott’s 2.50) torthree |Lippincott’s 2.50 


Cosmopolitan $1. 00) _% |Cosmopolitan $1.00 
American 1.50 $75.80 Etude (music) 1.50 $3.70 Success 1.00 
Lippincott’s 2.50 ) torthree |Lippincott’s 2.50 ) torthree |Lippincott’s 1.75 


Independent $3.00 Only 
$4.50 
three 


m $4.00 | Rev. of Rev. 00) 
| Musician ‘50 American Boy 1.00 
for three | Lippincott’s 2.50) for tee Lippincott’s 2.50 


Harper’s Magazi 
(or Weekly) 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 
Lippincott’s 2.50 ) 


#300 


go | Metropolitan “root Only 
for three 


$4.85 
for three 


Only 
) $4.60 Delineator 1.00 > $4.40 Ainslee’s 1.80 
for three | Lippincott’s 2.50 ) for three | Lippincott’s 2.50 


World’s Work $3.00 ) Only | Smart Set $3.00 bags 


Lippincott’s Magazine . 2.50 


The standard fiction magazine of America for both 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott’s, 


SLITERA~ of he IM@S@ 
fi) 
 Lippincott’s 2.50 
| reevicwe Review of Reviews . . $3.00 Only 
| A resume of the world’s wonderful 
ev progress $ 50 JE 
* SQUAR 
ILADEL 
RES 


